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“Mr. Emerson, How Can We 
Learn Bookbinding P” 






IDE experience in Library work has 
— enabled Mr. Gilbert D. Emerson to real- 


ize the need of preparing an answer to 
the above inquiry, which has come to him from 
many parts of the country. 


He has therefore devised and introduced this 
method of giving instruction in Bookbinding, 
by means of a course which is most compre- 
hensive, thoroughly practical, and at a cost 
within the reach of all. 


Mr. Emerson is the binder for the Free 
Library of Philadelphia; the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburg; the State Library at Harrisburg, 

’ Pennsylvania; the Public Library of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Libraries in many other cities. 


We will be pleased to receive your request 
for a circular. 


EMERSON CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL OF BOOKBINDING 


209 North Eleventh Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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The Recreation of a Librarian 


F. K. W. Drury, librarian of University of Illi- 
nois, Champaign 


All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy; and it is obvious that if 
Jack stands in need of some recreation 
no less does Jill need it also. The cen- 
sus of 1900 shows that the librarians 
of the United States form a class com- 
posed of one-third Jacks and two-thirds 
Jills. Therefore we shall speak of our 
librarian in the feminine gender. 

We do not intend to argue the point 
that Jill does not need some recreation ; 
nor are we to consider what she may 
do in her well-earned vacations. What 
we have in mind to present is, first: 
What recreations peculiar to her pro- 
fession may she enjoy in the library, 
and second: What special recreations 
are open to her outside of it. 

Under the first head of her recrea- 
tions in the library we will treat of 

1 Her intellectual recreations. 

2 Her esthetic pleasures. 

3 The delights of collecting. 

4 The sense of humor, 

Under the second head of her recre- 
ations outside the library we will treat 
of 

1 Her athletic sports. 

2 Her social pleasures 

3 Her intellectual and esthetic amuse- 
ments. 

4 The fun of having a fad. 

5 The uplift of library meetings. 

First, therefore, let us consider what 
we shall term her Intellectual library 
recreations. The source of these is ob- 
viously the books in the library. These 
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she knows; she may have selected many 
of them for purchase; they are her 
books. Happy is that library whose head 
and whose staff consider it as their own. 

In this library of hers Jill finds the 
classics of each nation’s literature, and 
by seeing them and handling them, she 
comes to know them. Then there is the 
field of poetry in which to feed, where 
one may lose one’s self in the imagin- 
ings of the poet’s fancy. Not confined 
to fiction and poetry, she traverses his- 
tory and science and sociology, educa- 
tion and the arts, and, to continue the 
figure, Jill climbs the hill of knowledge 
to fill her pail from the deep springs of 
the past. 

Further, we trust, there is no library 
but adds each year some new book to 
its shelves. Such are a new source of 
recreation. What person but has ex- 
perienced the joy of handling a new 
book, fresh and clean in its covers, its 
pages unsoiled and untraversed—you 
are the first explorer (one might say) 
to blaze the way to the heart of its leafy 
forest. 

Then there is the pleasant task, which 
those in large libraries know, of select- 
ing what new books to buy, all the fas- 
cinating work of choosing the best old 
books, or deciding upon the best edi- 
tions of the classics, the delightful 
search through subject and trade bibliog- 
raphies, the reading of auction and sec- 
ondhand catalogs, and the attendant 
thrill of delight when your eye rests 
upon an item for which you and your 
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agents have been searching, lo! these 
many years, 

And now secondly ‘let us consider 
what we shall term Esthetic recreations. 
There is no library but may beautify its 
walls with pictures, and ornament its 
mantels and waste places with pottery 
and vases. Also there are few Jills who 
do not love flowers, and it is but slight 
trouble and expense for the library to 
have its potted plants, its ferns and its 
palms; while a single cut flower has 
been known to lighten the heavy burden 
of the day. In addition to these, Jill 
may have a taste for art or a love for 
fine bindings and editions. Is not the 
library the very place to cultivate such 
things ? ; 

As a third form of recreation in the 
library we would suggest that Jill begin 
to form some kind of a collection. This 
is a sort of game in which you are al- 
ways trying to beat the other fellow; or, 
as in golf, trying to beat yourself. 

The most obvious sort of a collection 
to start is one on local history. In this 
field vou will have few public competi- 
tors and you should try to win over and 
enlist the private ones, (For practical 
suggestions, see Pusric LIBRARIES 
10:271 (June, 1905), Special collections 
in small libraries by Miss McIlvaine.) 

Then, too, the library may specialize 
in a certain subject and develop it, as 
many are already doing. The library 
with a hobby gives the librarian the rec- 
reation of riding it. 

Or Jill may decide to collect book- 
plates. This is a most fascinating 
recreation, quite the equal of the stamp 
collecting mania which: has seized nearly 
everyone at some time. And the result 
may be that the library gets for itself 
a really fine ex-libris of its own—and 
is not that a worthy attainment? 

Autographs may claim recognition 
from our librarian, or rare books may 
take hold upon her, or the peculiar 
mania of first editions. If the library’s 
money is not diverted for these, nor 
the library’s time consumed, who should 
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object to these most legitimate recrea- 
tions within Jill’s library? 

And now the fourth and last recrea- 
tion inside the library of which we shall 
speak is that saving grace, the sense of 
humor. Life is a serious proposition at 
best, and routine work leaves little 
room for sparkling repartee. Nothing 
is quite so wearing on Jill’s nerves, nor 
breaks down her enthusiasm as soon as 
routine—the necessary evil of our li- 
brary system. All the more need there- 
fore for Jill to see the humorous side 
and to be quick to appreciate and enjoy 
it. It lightens the tasks and brightens 
the work of day. Nor should the good 
things that happen be forgotten. Retail 
them to the rest of the staff; they need 
the recreation as much as you. Keep 
them on file and use them as occasion 
demands. 

A bill of books is not supposed to 
present any remarkably comic appear- 
ance, but it may when we find Hillis’ 
book ‘‘A man’s value to society” entered 
without the author’s name as: 1 Man’s 
value $.75. 

Now we come to a consideration of 
the second main head of our theme: 
namely, the Recreations of a librarian 
outside of her library. 

To our mind Jill should consider 
first of all what sort of athletic recre- 
ations she shall take. As librarians we 
sit a great deal. We heard of a fellow 
who gave up learning to skate because 
he said it was too sedentary an occupa- 
tion for him. Ours is a sedentary oc- 
cupation too. We jump up and down 
out of our chairs, and we “run around 
and look busy,” as a library school stu- 
dent once said, but we also sit more 
than is good for us. We all need more 
exercise, 

First and foremost among athletic 
exercises is walking. Live a mile away 
from the library and walk home at noon 
and the four miles a day which you will 
thus have to take will keep you in good 
condition. Too many Jills live too close 
to the library and the street car. 

















Take some good sport and learn to play 
it. Tennis and golf are available from 
April until October, while other less 
invigorating games can nearly always 
be played. Horseback riding is a grand, 
invigorating recreation and well worth 
the portion of salary put into it. Swim- 
ming and rowing are available for those 
near water, as is skating in winter. Bi- 
cycle riding has passed as a recreation, 
but remains a convenience and a good 
one too, 

Nothing forbids the use of Indian 
clubs, dumb-bell, and other accessories 
in one’s own house, while fortunate in- 
deed is she who has access to a gym- 
nasium with its varied opportunities for 
apparatus work, basket ball, fencing, 
etc. Bill Nye once said that he always 
had two dumb-bells in his room, which 
he used for keeping the door open. He 
also belonged to an athletic club, and 
two Indian clubs with red handles; to 
which he owed much of his robust 
health. Nor can the librarian afford to 
neglect such simple aids to - health. 
When you handle Harper’s weekly, the 
Century dictionary, or Twelfth census; 
or try to wedge another book on an 
overcrowded shelf: you then begin to 
realize how much muscle it takes to be 
a good librarian. 

Nevertheless the main thing is exer- 
cise in the open air; anything that will 
make the lungs expand and_ receive 
abundance of fresh pure oxygen will 
do. We spend so much time indoors 
under artificial conditions of tempera- 
ture and ventilation that we are liable 
to become filled up with impurities— 
and good work is impossible with a 
headache. 

Secondly, it is well to have some so- 
cial recreations in order to further di- 
vert the mind from literary work. For- 
get about your library when outside and 
see if people can guess that you are a 
librarian. It is the model librarian who 
can recreate so thoroughly that people 
cannot recognize her profession, When 
you work, work; when you play, play. 
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We do not believe Jill will lose her rep- 
utation by attending dances any more 
than by “going to Jerusalem” on end- 
less crusades at church socials. Do 
both if you can, using discretion and 
common sense. 

There are a great many sociable 
things to do indoors, and some very 
nice ones too out of doors. A woman 
is never at a loss if she can talk and 
sew. Jill is not in any danger of wast- 
ing her time in riotous card-playing, for 
she hasn’t the time for afternoon bridge 
or progressive euchres. Yet every sort 
of social life is hers in games: whist, 
euchre, dominoes, checkers, backgam- 
mon, parcheesi, chess, flinch, ping-pong 
—any or all and lots more. 

There is also a social side to the en- 
tertainments she may go to, the drives 
she may take, the motor rides she may 
be asked to enjoy, and even the base- 
ball games she may be glad to watch. 
An afternoon picnic, or an evening at 
the nearby electric park are not to be 
despised as a form of social recreation. 
The secret of all this is to have and 
to choose good friends. Her conduct is 
often taken as a criterion of her ability. 
It is the more necessary for her to be 
watchful. 

A third form of recreation outside of 
library is the Intellectual and Esthetic. 
really a continuation of that which has 
been started and fostered in the library. 
Art exhibitions will become an attrac- 
tion and pictures a delight. Music and 
musicales will not be neglected when 
opportunity is afforded. Perhaps Jill 
herself can sing in the choral society or 
play some instrument. The other plays 
in the local theater or in the nearby 
city will not be missed; for the drama 
is becoming more and rightly recog- 
nized as an educational factor. Ama- 
teur theatricals are extremely good fun 
both to produce. and to see, and Jill 


may take more than a passing interest - 


in them. She may assist the women’s 
clubs by actual presence in addition to 
library aid. Every form of culture is 
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open to her, and she has at hand the 
books and magazines to read. It is 
indeed her own fault if she does not 
secure the benefits and recreations of 
her position. 

A fourth form of recreation is a sort 
of unconscious kind, coming without 
effort on our part. It is the cultivation 
of our own particular fad or hobby. 
Some Jills may want to keep cats. We 
personally are taking pleasure in a dog. 
Others may want birds or plants or 
gardens or what not. Others may in- 
dulge in the arts and crafts movement, 
or in embroidery, pyrography, collecting 
postal cards, photography, or even writ- 
ing poetry. You'll be the better libra- 
rian if you have some hobby, for you 
will work all the better because of the 
recreation in it. 

And fifth and lastly we commend to 
you as a recreation: the attendance on 
library meetings: state meetings, local 
club meetings, and the national A. L. A. 
meetings each year. The recreation may 
be unobserved at the time, but you will 
find it. The social feature is predomi- 
nant; you meet other librarians, you 
form acquaintances, you lose your small 
problems or you solve them in the 
larger view of the library field; and you 


return refreshed, invigorated and_ in- 
spired. 
These many recreations touched on 


according to our outline are but sug- 
gestions of the things which are possi- 
ble. We can almost hear poor Jill ex- 
claim: Well, if anyone went in for all 
that when would she do any of the li- 
brary work? And your criticism might 
be just. We do not expect to find any 
one person browsing among standard 
authors and poetry, choosing new books, 
secondhand books, pictures, pottery. 
and bindings, collecting bookplates and 
autographs, answering and_ recording 
all the inane questions at the loan and 
reference desks—all these in the li- 
brary on the same day; and then find 
her after hours, riding horseback to the 
golf links with her pet dog following, 
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with the standard author already chosen 
in her hand to be read while the caddy 
finds the ball; and that evening attending 
perhaps a card party after writing a paper 
for the local library club, when she might 
have been at the theater or the choral 
rehearsal, or making Mission furniture 
in the garret. Life is too short for one 
person to attempt to do more than one 
thing at a time, even if all this may 
come in a day’s work. Choose there- 
fore that which pleases you best in the 
recreation line; and then do it. 

Finally, know these three necessities : 

First; Some recreation is necessary: 
Remember what Dr Lee once said in 
the nursery rhyme: 

A little nonsense now and then, 
Said good old Dr Lee, 

Is relished by the wisest men— 
That’s just the case with me. 

Second, some variety is necessary: 
Let your recreation be as different from 
your work as possible. 

Third, a proper proportion of work 
and play is necessary: All play and 
no work makes Jack and Jill as dull as 
the reverse. 

In conclusion, a word of appeal to 
make your work your recreation, to 
idealize it. Carlyle said: Blessed is he 
who has found his work. There is a 
world of happiness summed up in that. 
It is all the difference between content 
and discontent, happiness and drudgery. 
If you have found library work to be 
your work, you have reached that posi- 
tion from which you can take the still 
larger view and see it as social service, 
and recognize that you are contributing 
your share in the uplifting of your fel- 
lows. Have you ever stopped to real- 
ize how little you work for yourself in 
the library? That most of it is done 
that another may reap where you have 
sown? You order books and_ period- 
icals that others may use them; you en- 
ter and protect them in the library that 
others may find them; you arrange, 
classify and catalog them that others 
may have ready access to therm; and you 














help at the loan and reference desks that 
others may get at them. It is by taking 
this high ground of service for others 
that you are upheld in the otherwise 
dreary routine and find true delight. 

\,e have heard Carlyle’s epigram en- 
larged thus: Blessed is he who has 
found his work, but equally blest is he 
who worketh his find. So here is the 
appeal: To work your library find, and 
to work it for all you are worth. You 
will then find an unending recreation 
from day to day in the simple perform- 
ance of duty. More blessed is it to give 
than to receive. 





A. L. A. Subject Headings 
II 


The points brought up in the following 
article should not be decided upon with- 
out having read the principles and sug- 
gestions offered in the previous article. 
In considering them, do not be troubled 
by what other libraries have done, what 
library schools have taught, or what rules 
and codes have recommended. Give 
your own experiences with your own 
constituency as it is—not as you would 
like it to be. 

1. The catalog which is much used by 
the scholar or the specialist will un- 
doubtedly need to distinguish between 
those books treating of a given science 
as a science purely and those books which 
discuss the objects with which the sci- 
ence is concerned; e. g. Man (the ob- 
ject) and Anthropology (the science) ; 
Christianity—Evidences and Apologet- 
ics; Coins and medals and Numismatics ; 
Language, Literature, and Philology; 
Insects and Entomology; Fossils and 
Paleontology ; and similar subjects. 

In the foregoing illustrations, the first 
term would cover all descriptive material 
whether popular or scientific, while the 
second term would cover those works 
dealing with the History, Study and 
teaching, etc., of the science, or its 
methods, results, scope, philosophy and 
systematic treatises, etc. For example, 
the history of Entomology is quite a dif- 
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ferent thing from the history of Insects 
and would be carefully differentiated by 
the majority of readers in the specialists’ 
or the scholars’ reference library. I am 
not sure, however, that the public 
library’s constituency would make such 
clear distinctions; and that it may not 
be better to stretch the point of strict 
accuracy for the sake of keeping all the 
material together under the best-known 
term—lInsects. 

Or, would it be better to use both dis- 
tinguishing terms for certain subjects 
more or less familiar, like Botany 
(Plants), Zoology (Animals), Anthro- 
pology (Man), etc.; while for subjects 
less familiar and scarcely apt to be 
wanted as a science, refer the scientific 
name to the descriptive name, e. g. 
Paleontology see Fossils; Philology see 
Language, Literature. In replying, give 
a list of those which are more useful 
for your constituency under the descrip- 
tive name only and those which are more 
useful under both descriptive and scien- 
tific names, 

2. Combined headings have been sug- 
gested as more useful for the small li- 
brary than separated headings; e. g. 
Banks and banking; Actors and acting; 
Booksellers and bookselling; etc. This 
is undoubtedly true for slightly growing 
subjects; but the principle is to be fol- 
lowed with great caution for those libra- 
ries that are certain to increase rapidly 
within the next ten years, otherwise the 
growing subject soon gets overloaded 
with gradually diverging material 
wanted for widely different purposes, as 
Labor and laboring classes, Flowers and 
floriculture, Mines and mining, ete. 
Kindly submit a list of those combined 
headings which your constituency almost 
invariably needs kept together. 

3. In the foregoing © combinations, 
which word expresses the chief occasion 
for call—the person, institution, etc., or 
the business? For example, are the ma- 
jority of your calls for something on the 
business of banking or something on the 
actual banks in existence, their history, 
statistics, etc.? If the former, then the 
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heading should read “Banking and 
banks”; if the latter, it should read 
“Banks and banking”; and similarly for 
other combined headings. “Mines and 
mining” works better if separated. The 
investor and citizen or student looking 
up the statistics and history want in- 
formation on “Mines and mineral re- 
sources” together, while the engineer, the 
practical miner and the tetcher or stu- 
dent of industrial arts want “Mining.” 
Neither class of inquirers likes to be 
bothered with the material for the other 
class, as a rule. Please send in other 
subject headings now generally combined 
which your experience with readers 
proves to be better if separated. 

4. How closely do your readers men- 
tally classify the following subjects: 
Secondary education, Ancient history, 
Historical geography, Gothic architec- 
ture, Domestic architecture? Do 
they, as a_ rule, think in a hazy, 
general way of the large subject Educa- 
tion, History, Geography, Architecture, 
not using the specific term Secondary, 
Ancient, Historical, Gothic or Domestic ; 
or, if they do use it, not thinking of it 
as setting the specific phase apart from 
the general subject? If so, then the 
subjects should read Education, Secon- 
dary; Geography, Historical; etc. On 
the other hand, do the readers sharply 
differentiate the particular phase from 
the general subject as being of such in- 
dependent meaning and use that it ceases 
to be primarily a phase of the larger 
subject but rather a subject unto itself? 
If so, the forms given originally above 
would be best. Again, do your readers 
think hazily and generally for certain 
phases and very specifically for certain 
other phases? If so, may the large sub- 
ject profit by being subdivided for the 
less well-known phases, but given sep- 
arate entries for the phases which are 
highly specialized or so familiar as to 
seem single expressions, e. g. “Archi- 
tecture, Demestic’’; but “Gothic archi- 
tecture”? Moreover, even if many of 


your inquirers do think the general sub- 
ject 


first, as “Education, Secondary,” 
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does the difficulty of finding the special 
phase in the mass of cards forming the 
huge bulk under Education bother him 
more than the separation under different 
letters of the alphabet would do? 

5. In close relation to the above, which 
form will best serve the needs of your 
constituency—both teachers and moth- 
ers: “Primary education,” “Education 
of children,” or “Children—Education” ? 

6. Do your readers call for material 
on Farm labor, Mining labor, Railroad 
labor, etc. chiefly because of their inter- 
est in the subject as part of the whole 
labor question or because of its relation- 
ship to the farm, the mines or the rail- 
road ? 

7. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty is 
doubtless best known under that form; 
but are treaties differentiated by city 
names better known under the city’s 
name or under the word “Treaty”; e. g. 
Treaty of Washington, 1871; or, Wash- 
ington, Treaty of, 1871? Likewise, 
which form best fits your readers’ ways 
of thinking: Treaties—England; or, 
England—Treaties ? 

EsTHER CR-.WFORD, 

34 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 





Public libraries, circulating libraries, 
generous friends, all the agencies that put 
good books into our hands for a season 
have their use in the world, a great use. 
But after all they are only like the schools 
which prepare us for life but do not give 
us a taste of its real savor. For a book 
that is borrowed is no more like a book 
that is owned than a description of camp 
life is like a tent on the beach. Its great- 
est value lies in its potential power to 
make us desire a copy for our own use, a 
copy that we may read until we become 
familiar with it as with an old friend, a 
copy that we may take up only when the 
spirit moves us, not from the realization 
that it is now or never; a copy that we 
may place on our bookshelves side by 
side with some other volume of kindred 
nature at which we may gaze when in 
meditative mood and stimulated by the 
sight of its familiar covers indulge in all 
the pleasures of memory. 
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Public Documents in Small Libraries 
Charlotte Evans, Public library, Erie, Pa. 
The general opinion which seems to 

prevail among libraries is that the sub- 
ject of public documents is a very dry 
one. Indeed, in our own library, one 
of the girls has called the room in 
which they are stored, our “Dry Docks,” 
and the name seems to stick, 

As a matter of fact, public documents 
are interesting as soon as one begins 
to get a clue to their mysteries. And 
it seems to me the only way to really 
become, familiar with them is to study 
them out for one’s self. No amount 
of. reading on the subject will teach 
you how to use them, or what to do 
with them. You may have been told 
a hundred times that a certain speech 
can be found in the Congressional 
Record, but until you have hunted it 
out for yourself you can’t tell how to 
find it. 

The first question that comes to mind 
is what to get. Of the 1000 or more 
volumes that are published each year, 
what are important to a small library? 
Clearly they cannot afford to store them 
all, for even in a larger library, which 
is a designated depository, the question 
of storage is a grave one. Hence a 
selection must be made. The needs of 
the individual library must be taken 
into consideration, and only those se- 
lected that will be used. This would 
apply also to the gifts that are con- 
stantly coming in from various sources. 
Old documents that have been accumu- 
lating in attics and offices are sent to 
the library to be gotten out of the way. 
If a book bears the imprint of the 
Government Printing Office it is sup- 
posed to contain very important mat- 
ter, and people do not seem to care, to 
bear the responsibility of destroying 
anything that might be of use to some- 
body sometime. And so the library 


comes into possession of many docu- 
ments that will never be used. No 
small library has any right to fill up its 
shelves with material that will never 
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be used just because it is free as air. 
It is necessary, sometimes, to look a 
gift horse in the face. What you keep 
must be a selection not a collection. 

jut let us turn, now, from what not 
to get to what should be found in even 
the smallest library. The New York 
state library has published a bulletin on 
United States documents in which there 
is a list of 19 selected government seri- 
als that should be in every library. 
These sets should be kept up to date 
always, and back numbers filled in when 
possible. It would be wise to be very 
cautious before starting new sets. Know 
what you want it for before you start 
it and perhaps wait until you have had 
calls for it. But once a set is begun, 
be very particular to keep it up to date. 
This same bulletin has also a supple- 
mentary list of 16 single complete doc- 
uments, that would be useful in any 
library. 

The next question that might be 
asked is how to get what you want, 
when you have decided what that is. 
No small library can afford the room to 
ask for depository privileges, even if 
they could have them for the asking. 
And besides, the documents set apart 
for depositories are the last ones to be 
bound and sent out, so that often the 
small library has the advantage in that 
it is able to get what it wants much 
more quickly. In fact, many of the 
larger depository libraries get two sets 
of documents on that account. For 
they want a report at the earliest pos- 
sible date, and sometimes they would 
have to wait two years before the vcl- 
ume that was set aside for them could 
be bound and sent to them. 

There are at present nine different 
ways in which it is possible to obtain a 
document. They are as follows: one 
from the bureau issuing the document, 
one from the department to which the | 
bureau is subordinate, one from the 
superintendent of documents, one from 
your representative in Congress and 
one from each senator of your state, and 
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a second copy from each of the last 
three by asking for it by document 
number instead of by title. So that if 
you fail to get what you want in oue 
way, you can apply to another source. 

Perhaps the best way to get any sin- 
gle document that you want is to apply 
to your representative. Representatives 
have a certain number placed at their 
disposal, and are always eager to do 
anything that is possible for their con- 
stituents. And if not able to fill your 
request from their own supply they will 
refer it to the superintendent of docu- 
ments. ‘However, it would be wise to 
have it distinctly understood that you 
don’t want everything that he can sup- 
ply. Let him know that you will ask 
for what you want. Otherwise, in his 
eagerness to please, he will send you 
a great deal more than you want. 

In the case of annuals or serials that 
you know you will want year after year, 
the best way is to get your congressman 
to have your library placed on the per- 
manent mailing list of the department 
or bureau. But even then you must 
watch your files closely, or you may be 
dropped without notice. In some cases, 
too, copies of reports are available only 
through the office issuing them and not 
through congressmen. 

The superintendent of documents is 
always glad to supply documents on re- 
quest in case there is no way provided 
by law in which the library making the 
request will receive the same. But he 
cannot accept a standing order to sup- 
ply any document year after year, for 
this would be creating a depository list 
contrary to law. The request would 
have to be renewed annually. 

After you have decided what you 
want and have your sets started, and 
your requests all made, you will begin 
to wonder what to do with them. 
Would it be better to keep all docu- 
ments together, or would it be better to 
scatter them through the different 
classes? How may they be made most 
useful to the library? It seems to me 


there is only one answer to this question 
for the small library that is not a depos- 
itory, and that #§ to treat them as any 
other book in your library. Some of 
them will be more useful in the reference 
department, and some will be called for 
to be taken out. It is generally conceded 
that it is better to keep all books in a cer- 
tain class together, for the fewer places 
you have to look for material on any 
subject the better. This of course cannot 
be done where you have the complete 
sheep-bound set, arranged by serial num- 
ber. And even where there is a large 
collection of the reports in cloth, it might 
be well to have a special place set apart 
for back numbers in order to save filling 
up your regular shelves. The latest vol- 
umes of most of the annual reports are 
most useful in the reference department. 
Hence the back numbers may be kept in 
an out-of-the-way place, as they will sel- 
dom be called for. But where the num- 
ber of documents is small, I would put 
each in its proper class with the rest 
of the books in the library. This will 
require very careful cataloging, for if 
the serial or volume number is disre- 
garded, no index of documents will be 
of any use, and your catalog must show 
exactly what you have. 

The chief difficulty in cataloging 
government documents in all libraries 
is the form of author-heading. The 
first important rule that I would men- 
tion is to enter each set or volume un- 
der the specific bureau or division re- 
sponsible for its publication, never under 
the department to which the bureau be- 
longs. For example: enter the Statis- 
tical abstract of the U. S. under 
U. S.-Bureau of statistics, not under 
the Department of commerce and labor, 
Bureau of statistics. For this would 
mean that every user of the catalog 
must know to what department each 
government bureau, division or office 
belongs. And that would be expecting 
too much of the public. 

Next will come the question whether 
to use the inverted form of heading or 
not. Shall it be U. S.-Bureau of sta- 
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tistics, or U. S.-Statistics, Bureau of? 
Personally, I prefer the inverted fortn. 
Possibly because I was taught that way 
and have always used it. But laying 
that aside, it seems to me that nearly 
everybody would look for the distinctive 
word rather than the first word. Very 
few people know whether an oifce is 
a bureau, division or department, and so 
might fail altogether to find what they 
are looking for. On the other hand, 
those who are not in favor of the in- 
verted form argue that the uncertainty 
as to what word to choose under whicl: 
to make the entry leads to confusion, 
and is especially objectionable in the 
case of cards printed for general use. 
However, each library must decide this 
for itself. 

The numerous pamphlets that come 
from the government are also a great 
problem. In our library we did not feel 
that we could afford to catalog each 
pamphlet as carefully as a book, so we 
decided to classify them and put all 
pamphlets in the same class in one 
pamphlet box, making one subject-card 
for the catalog to stand for all pam- 
phlets in the same box. For example: 
we have a subject-card in our catalog 
for Soils, and on this card we merely 
say Pamphlets, with the call number 
6314-pamphlet in its proper place. The 
box that holds these pamphlets stands 
at the beginning of class 631, and when 
a new pamphlet on Soils comes in, we 
put the call number in the upper left- 
hand corner and put it in that box. 
When the box becomes full, we some- 
times bind several together in one voi- 
ume, but more often we make them 
into a book ourselves by covering with 
manila paper and fastening together 
with a clip. We do this always in the 
case of pamphlets that come out seri- 
ally. 

I have now come to my last ques- 
tion, which is how to get at the 
material contained in our public docu- 
ments. If the classifying and catalog- 
ing have been carefully and accurately 
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done it will go a long way towards 
solving this difficulty. But even so 
there is ‘still much to be learned. As 
[ said in the beginning, personal famil- 
larity with them is the best clue to 
their mysteries. When you have dug 
out something for yourself, you will 
never forget it. Little by little we 
learn what to expect to find in them 
and how to find it. 

I must not neglect to mention the 
many valuable and useful indexes that 
have been issued from time to time, 
but I do not think they would be of 
much practical use in a small library. 
But nothing can compare in usefulness 
with actual contact with the documents. 

(To be continued ) 


The Story Hour in Libraries* 
Helen U. Price, state organizer for Pennsylva- 
nia, Harrisburg 

I know of no better method of attract- 
ing children to the library than a story 
hour properly conducted. No one will 
question, I believe, the efficiency of the 
story hour as a means of guiding chil- 
dren’s reading. It is, however, a ques- 
tion whether, as a part of the work of a 
public library, it is justifiable except as 
an aid in interesting boys and girls in 
books. It is true that it takes much 
time and thought if it be well done, but 
the returns are well worth the effort. 

I am outlining the work as I have 
seen it successfully conducted. Other 
plans may be more adaptable. The prac- 
tical results in awakening an interest in 
reading the books for themselves may 
not be felt at once. Often the effect is 
more perceptible during the vear or two 
following the cycle than at the time the 
stories are told. 

In inaugurating a story hour it is 
generally wise to begin with stories 
which vou feel sure will interest chil- 
dren at once, preferably the old, old 
folk-lore tales. Later you may wish to 
use the Norse legends, the Greek stories, 


*Extract from paper read at Atlantic City 
meeting, March 15, 1967. 
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the Arthurian cycle, the Charlemagne 
tales, the Robin Hood stories and the 
tales from Shakespeare, devoting a 
winter to each cycle. 

In learning your story, read it over 
many times, then tell it aloud. If there 
be no small listeners at hand, then tell 
it to the fire; at all events tell it, so 
that you may*not be frightened at the 
sound of your own voice and also in 
order that you may fix the main facts 
firmly in your mind. Sometimes you 
may find it helpful to write out the 
story or to make general headings to 
aid you in self-confidence for the tell- 
ing. 

It is not generally wise to begin this 
work before the first of November. By 
that time you find the wintry tinge that 
puts life and interest in the work. It 
is a good thing to close not later than 
the first of April, sooner if the interest 
begins to lessen. 

An ideal group numbers about 20 
children. More than 50 at one time is 
a dangerous experiment. The personal 
comfort of the children and the proper 
ventilation of the room are important 
factors in the success of the afternoon. 
One small girl with her foot curled up 
may wreck your story hour and the 
most angelic children cannot withstand 
the effects of bad air. 

In telling the story do not hurry. 
Pause long enough after each picture to 
allow it to make an impression on the 
child’s mind. The best story teller may 
spoil her story by confusion of ideas. 
If you find the children growing rest- 
less omit all detail and description and 
emphasize the action. As a rule, it is 
safer, unless vou be sure of the interest 
of your listeners, to confine yourself 
to stories alive with real action. 

Speak clearly and distinctly but do 
not raise your voice. Children listen 
more attentively if you speak in a lower 
key while a high-pitched voice creates 
nervous tension. If you love the story 
yourself, you may be sure the children 
will love it and if you enter into the 


spirit of it and live in it you will carry 
your listeners with you. If you wish 
to see the practical results of story 
telling, compare the records from year 
to year as found on the dating slips 
of Story Hour books. These mute fg- 
ures are a strong argument. 

The reading club is so closely allied 
to the story hour that many of the same 
tules hold good. Older boys and girls 
sometimes feel that the story hour is 
only for the little ones. These are the 
ones we try to reach through reading 
clubs. The age of the children natu- 
rally suggests a division into a club for 
girls and one for boys, otherwise the 
reading might not be recognized as the 
important feature of the meetings. The 
club for boys had better be held in the 
evening. The question of assistance 
immediately arises and, if the librarian 
has no one whom she may call upon to 
take her place, then the question is 
settled for her. 

However, there is possibly another 
plan whereby the work may be done. If 
she can interest some one from the 
town to undertake the work who is not 
only a pleasant reader, but who likes 
boys, she may find the plan quite satis- 
factory. There are two possibilities in 
regard to the general form of the club. 
It may follow the plan of a formal or- 
ganization with constitution and by- 
laws, officers, members, etc., or there 
may be no organization whatever. 

Most boys like the idea of an organ- 
ization; they like to have a president, 
they also like to be the president, they 
enjoy being enrolled as regular mem- 
bers, but they also like to feel their 
power to exclude boys outside “our 
gang.” There are apt to be petty jeal- 
ousies and an undue emphasis laid upon 
the organization rather than the read- 
ing. 

If there be no formal organization 
then it is possible to invite any boy 
who happens to be at the library the 
evening set for the meeting. Of course 
this brings, in some places, the ques- 
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tion of too great numbers, but in most 
small towns this could be arranged 
without difficulty. Having tried both 
plans I speak feelingly when I say be- 
ware of formal organization, and yet 
another might find this plan ideal. 

As with the story hour, many work- 
ers feel that this branch of service is 
justifiable only when it serves the li- 
brary purpose directly by interesting 
children in books. It is doubtful 
whether it is the province of the public 
library to do this work if it be simply a 
matter of an evening’s entertainment. 

Our ultimate aim will be to attract 
to the library boys who do not use our 
books, and to raise the standard of 
reading among those who are already 
identified with the library. For the first 
purpose we are justified in using the 
book which will hold the attention and 
interest of the boys regardless of 
whether it be either a classic or a stand- 
ard. 

Such stories as Hill’s Fighting a fire, 
Moffet’s Careers of danger and daring, 
Cy Warman’s Railroad stories, and a 
multitude of others have been used 
successfully to catch and hold the boys’ 
interest. Later we must look toward 
reading chapters from books, referring 
the boys to the book itself for the story 
as a whole. 

One club of boys, after listening to 
several chapters from Sven Hedin’s 
Through Asia, became so_ interested 
that five of the number read the two 
thick volumes from cover to cover. On 
the contrary, one evening after the read- 
ing of the fight from Tom Brown, the 
boys were so filled with the spirit of the 
story that for a few minutes there 
threatened to be a repetition of the in- 
cident. Beware of stories of fights. 

It is possible, by a judicious choice of 
material, to lead up step by step from 
a very humble beginning to an appre- 
ciation of real literature and the enjoy- 
ment of good biography, history and 
travel. If the leader of your club comes 
from outside it may be wise for the 
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librarian to emphasize the necessity for 
careful preparation, The reader must 
know just the points where she is going 
to skip and she should be forewarned 
by the story of the small boy who con- 
fided to the librarian that “Yes” he 
thought it was a good book, speaking 
of Scott’s Talisman, but it was “‘so hard 
to know just where to skip.” Long 
descriptions will prove tedious to the 
listeners. 

Reading clubs for girls will be car- 
ried on along much the same lines as 
those for boys with two exceptions: 
the selection of material and the hour 
of meeting. The selection of books 
is as important as it is difficult and only 
through persistent, careful study will 
we find the right ones. There is no 
royal road to success in this work. You 
must know your books and your girls 
and then try to suit one to the other 
as best you may. If you are able to 
arouse a real interest in good books 
through such a club you may feel well 
repaid for any effort it may have cost. 
This may also prove an opportunity 
for a closer touch with these girls when 
the time comes when they have out- 
grown children’s books and when it is 
so important that they be guided 
through the mass of socalled harmless 
reading. 

The hour of meeting should be in the 
afternoon rather than the evening. The 
consensus of opinion is in favor of this 
plan and, after experiment, you will 
probably find it most feasible. The 
place for girls in the evenings is de- 
cidedly in their own homes. 





There are helps at every hand for 
those on the lookout for them. 

Magnify every pleasant experience. 
Make the most of it in anticipation, and 
when it is actually with you, forget 
everything endured in the past or fore- 
boded in the future, that can lessen your 
perfect satisfaction. 
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After the Inventory 
You say that Time goes by, and leaves 
No trace? Look here! About my 
eyes and nose 
He leaves his message writ. But tell 
us— 
I prav you tell us 
Where the lost book goes! 


You say the fairest flow’r must fade 
with summer? 
We know its roots lie safe ‘neath 
winter snows, 
Whence life will spring again. But 
tell us— 
I pray you tell us 
Where the lost book goes! 


You say that pins once lost, are never 


found ? 
I found this morn, some dozen—with 
my toes— 
I fain would not have found. But tell 


uo 
I pray you tell us 
Where the lost book goes! 


You say that Love is fleeting—dearest 


friends 
And plighted lovers ofttimes turn to 
foes? 
’Tis false! Love’s never lost! But tell 
us— 


I pray you tell us 
Where the lost book goes! 


You say—you dare to say ?—perhaps to- 


morrow 
Forever o’er my life the grave will 

close ? 
I'll find thee yet, My Soul! But tell 

us— 


Can no one tell us 
Where the lost book goes! 


LaurA HELENA BROWER. 
Public library, Washington, D. C. 





If you have not a good reason for 
doing a thing, you have one good reason 
for letting it alone—Walter Scott. 


The Library in Civic Improvement 


The American civic association will be 
very glad to receive reports of any effort 
carried on by libraries, along the line of 
civic improvement. 

As chairman of the library committee 
of the American civic association, I shall 
be glad to receive information on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

1. Titles of matter prepared: pamphlets, 
circulars, or printed communications of 
any kind addressed to the public, touch- 
ing the contribution of the library in 
the matter of civic improvement. 

2. Addresses in behalf of the work of civic 
improvement by library workers or 

_ authorities. 

3. Official positions and ‘membership in civic 
improvement bodies. 

There is, undoubtedly, considerable 
work done by libraries along this line 
for which no recorded credit has been 
given heretofore. Regardless of what 
pleasure it may be to the library to have 
this work recognized officially, such 
recognition would doubtless add to the 
standing and efficiency of the institution 
as a factor in municipal life. A little 
thought will clearly show the benefit to 
the library of such recognition. 

Any information along these lines may 
be sent to the undersigned and will be 


‘recorded in the reports of the American 


civic association. 
Mary EILEEN AHERN. 
Punric Lrpraries, Chicago. 





Civil Service Examination 

The United States civil service com- 
mission will hold an examination for 
catalogers, with a view to the selection 
of individuals to fill two vacancies in 
the staff of the library of the Bureau 
of education. The salaries attached to 
the two offices are $900 and $1000, re- 
spectively, Fuller particulars regarding 
places, time and character of examina- 
tion may be had upon application to 
Civil service commission, \Washington, 
Eee @e 
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Books in Special Binding 


The following books can now be had 
in editions specially bound for library 
use, at an extra cost not exceeding 
io cents a volume. They may be or- 
dered either direct from the publisher, 
or through regular agents. Care should 
be taken in giving orders to specify the 
library edition: 

Bass—Stories of pioneer life. Heath. 

3urgess—Goops and how to be them. Stokes. 

Deming—Little red people. Stokes. 

Norton—Heart of Oak books, 1, 2, and 3. 
Heath. 

Only true Mother Goose. Lothrop. 
Peary—Children of the Arctic. Stokes. 
Poulsson—Runaway donkey. Lothrop. 

Phrough the farmyard gate. 
Lothrop. 
Snedden—Docas, the Indian boy. Heath. 
Ward—Our little Japanese cousin. Page. 


A, L. A. COMMITTEE ON BOOKBINDING. 





The Girl and the Library 

At the meeting of the Illinois library 
association in Bloomington last Febru- 
ary, J. Rose Colby of the Illinois state 
normal university read a paper on The 
girl and the library. This paper is now 
published in the October number of the 
Educational Bi-monthly, Chicago nor- 
mal school. A. V. MILNER. 


A traveler in Canada, during the past 
summer, writes of having met there, 
Miss Plummer, author of Roy and Ray 
in Mexico. She adds: 

Miss Plummer is, I believe, preparing a 
hook on Canada for youngsters, similar to 
her story of Mexico. I am looking forward 
to it with a good deal of interest. She will 
find plenty of picturesque material in Quebec 
and the maritime provinces. She was visiting 
in the Gaspereau valley on the banks of the 
Gaspereau, the site of the little village of 
Grand Pré, where the much-wept-over Aca- 
dians once pursued their pastural avocations. 
They have a weather-beaten little Lutheran 
chapel in Grand Pré, which the unsophisticated 
Bluenoses show to the wide-awake Yankee 
cousins as “Evangeline’s chapel.” Its walls 
are covered with New England names—espe- 
cially from Boston. The cultured Bostonians— 
soaked in Longfellow—bite every time, to the 
delight of the natives. I bit, too. 
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Library Institute at Jacksonville, IIl. 


A library institute has been planned 
to be held at Jacksonville, Nov. 21-22. 
Every one interested is invited to be 
present, but particularly the librarians, 
library trustees and library assistants in 
that part of the state. Club members 
and teachers are especially urged to be 
present. Book buying, book distribu- 
tion, use of books, library essentials and 
library extension will be discussed. The 
problem of state supervision will also 
come up. A large and interested com 
pany is desired. 

JEANNETTE M. Drake, Director. 





State Fair Exhibit 
In connection with the West Michigan 
state fair the library issued a leaflet, a 
few things to think about and remember, 
in which were set forth the advantages 
and duties of the library. About gooo 
were distributed by those in charge of 
the exhibit at the fair and they attracted 
considerable attention. The exhibit in- 
terested a good many people and very 
satisfactory results have come from the 
annual expenditure occasioned by it. 
Samuet H, Ranck, Librarian. 
Grand Rapids Public library. 





A teacher of English in the Boston 
normal school writes: I find it one of 
my most interesting and at the same 
time most difficult duties to introduce 
my students to books which they in 
their turn may read or recommend to 
children. There are plenty of good col- 
lections of fairy tales and myths and 
english verse, but stories about children 
suitable for children are few and far be- 
tween. Sarah Orne Jewett’s Play-days and 
Johanna Spyri’s Heidi have been my _ stand- 
bys. With these I am delighted to place 
Eliza Orne White’s children’s stories—An 
only Child and all the others. So are my 
pupils, and what is much more to the point, 
so are the children whom they teach. The 
stories are so genuine, so wholesome in their 
influence, and so interesting always. How 
does she remember so well how a little girl 
feels ? 
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Address of Pres. Bostwick in Omaha. 
—One does not often hear so strong a 
presentation of the claim of the A. L. A. 
on the loyalty and support of those in- 
terested in library development as was 
made by Pres. Bostwick at the recent 
joint meeting of the librarians of Iowa 
and Nebraska, He pointed out the veri- 
fication in the A. L. A. of the observa- 
tion made by De Tocqueville that Amer- 
icans unite for a common end without 
sacrificing individual independence; a 
case in illustration is the recent work of 
the Copyright league. He recommended 
for consideration not the question What 
is there in it for me? but How will it 
benefit the general status of library 
work ? 

An abstract of the address is given 
on page 358 and its careful perusal is 
recommended to all library workers. 

The passing of Mary J. Holmes.—The 
death of Mary J. Holmes, who passed 
away in New York city last month, re- 
moved from the field of activity one of 
the notable writers of the century. She 
that her books were 


was notable in 


probably read by more people than any 
other writer of her day and the reading 
of them was probably as largely dis- 
couraged as those of any other writer. 
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The records tell that more than 2,000,000 
of her novels were sold and, doubtless, 
several times as many have been read. 
The secret of Mary Jane Holmes’ favor 
with a large class of readers was prob- 
ably that her stories ‘“‘went” from first to 
last. Her characters were always in ac- 
tion working out the climax which in 
every case rewarded the good and pun- 
ished the wrongdoer. The elemental 
principles of love and hate, of right and 
wrong, of weal and woe, were on the 
stage from first to last. And she was 
never coarse. That her construction was 
faulty, that her knowledge was limited, 
that her atmosphere was _ sensational 
seems not to have interfered with the 
sale of her books and readers, today, in 
many libraries are asking for the works 
of Mary Jane Holmes. 

She was not so much condemned as 
she was laughed out of favor and even 
those who speak most strongly against 
her books are those who themselves, at 
some time, have followed the fortunes of 
her heroes. 


Some Minnetonka Suggestions.—.There 
developed at the joint meeting of the 
Nebraska and Iowa library associations, 
on the part of a number of interested at- 
tendants, a feeling that considerable in- 
terest and much pleasure would be added 
to the meeting of the American library 
association at Minnetonka next year if 
the proposed time was changed from the 
last week in June to, say, the last week 
in September or the first week in Octo- 
ber. 

Malcolm G. Wyer, of the State uni- 
versity of Iowa, had just returned from 
Minnetonka at the time of the Iowa 
meeting and reported the magnificent ar- 
ray of autumn foliage that surrounded 


the lake. Mr Wyer is well acquainted 
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with this region and is enthusiastic in 
stating that it is much more desirable to 
visit the lake in the fall than in the early 
summer. 

The choice of the last week in June 
has been made to give the college and 
school librarians an opportunity to be 
present at the A. L. A. meeting. But 
experience shows that oftentimes it is 
a most inconvenient season for school 
librarians to leave the institution, being 
in the midst of closing exercises, reports, 
etc. With a little previous arrangement 
it would seem that it ought not to be 
any more difficult to leave the library the 
first of October than the last of June, 
provided jt was known far enough ahead, 

Of course the wishes on the part of 
the Minnesota hosts will have to be con- 
sidered, but there is strong reason why 
it would be a desirable thing to hold the 
meeting at Minnetonka in the fall rather 
than in the early summer. 

Another suggestion that gained ground 
was that the state library associations in 
the Mississippi valley should arrange to 
hold their annual meetings at the Ameri- 
can library association conference, so 
that it might be possible for librarians 
who could not afford to attend both 
their state association and the A. L. A. 
meeting, held in different localities, to be 
present at Minnetonka, The program of 
the A. L. A. will doubtless be an inter- 
esting and helpful one and provide suf- 
ficient library enthusiasm and sugges- 
tions to occupy all the time and strength 
the average librarian will have to expend 
during the following vear. 

It might be possible to have combined 
meetings in a way that would be helpful 
all around without any additional ex- 
pense. As far as the librarians of the 
large libraries are concerned it does not 


matter so much for them, as they would 
be likely to attend both meetings wher- 
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ever they are held. But for the average 
librarian who does not enjoy, very often, 
proximity to the A. L. A. meeting, the 
arrangement of having the state meet- 
ings at the A. L. A. offers many induce- 
ments. 

Relation of libraries and schools.—A_ sig- 
nificant sign of what ‘“‘a constant drop- 
ping’ will do besides wearing away 
stones, may be found in the very help- 
ful and interesting library addresses re- 
cently given in connection with the 
State teachers’ association of Michigan, 
It is not too much to say, that no other 
state can show such close and effective 
cooperation between the organized 
school forces and those of the library. 
Nor is it overstating the matter to say, 
that this is largely due to the indefati- 
gable efforts of the State librarian, Mrs 
Mary C. Spencer. In season and out 
of it, she has kept the importance of 
the library as ‘an integral part of pub- 
lic education” before the school author- 
ities of that state, until the latter have 
come to realize it perhaps better than 
most officers in similar positions, or .at 
least, to express by their actions, their 
appreciation of what the library move- 
ment means. 

At the annual meeting of the State 
teachers’ association of Michigan just 
held, Mr Dewey spoke at one of the 
general sessions and in two departments, 
with his old-time zeal and effectiveness, 
while in four sections other speakers 
were heard gladly. 

The library work done for some time 
past in the normal schools of Michigan 
is certainly bearing fruit in larger in- 
terest in library efforts and a keener 
appreciation of what real cooperation 
means on the parts of teachers and 
school officers. The work of the State 
librarian of Michigan in library exten- 
sion, sets an example which may well 
attract a following by many another 
along the same line. To the libratians 
of the normal schools of Michigan, also, 
much credit is due for present condi- 
tions. 
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Useful Sociological Books for De- 
bating Clubs 


Mary F. Lindholm, assistant, Brooklyn public 
library 

A very large proportion of the sub- 
jects chosen for debate by debating so- 
cieties are sociological. Many lists and 
bibliographies of books on separate so- 
ciological topics are available to the 
librarian, but these are usually too ex- 
tensive in scope to afford much help to 
the librarian with limited funds. 

The aim of this article is to point out 
a very few of the best books on the 
most popular debating topics—books 
which would be most valuable to serve 
as the nucleus of a collection to satisfy 
the demands of debaters, judging from 
several years’ experience. 

General text-books or treatises on 
economics or government are omitted, 
with two exceptions, because such books 
usually treat of single topics in too 
brief and dispassionate a way to be of 
especial use to the debater. Works of 
a direct, controversial nature, discussing 
arguments pro and con and works which 
combine the historical and controversial 
sides of a subject, are given the pre- 
ponderance. Where such material is 
limited, it is necessary to use books 
dealing merely with the historical as- 
pect of the question, or written from 
the English standpoint. As a general 
rule, however, it is never wise to buy 
an English work for debating purposes 
when a good American book on the 
subject is in existence. In rare cases 
there may be no American book which 
meets the need; for example, on the 
eight-hour day, the best authority is 
Webb and Cox’s Eight hours day, an 
English publication. 

Concerning books and 


with briefs 


references on debating subjects, Brook- 
ing’s and Ringwalt’s Briefs for debate, 
Craig’s Pros and cons, Matson’s Ref- 
erences for literary workers and Ring- 
walt’s Briefs on public questions are 
Many of the subjects in 


well known. 
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Briefs for debate have been superseded 
by Briefs on public questions, which is 
the best and most recent of brief-books, 
although confining itself to the princi- 
pal political, economic and sociological 
questions of the present day. Craig's 
Pros and cons gives full arguments on 
a number of miscellaneous topics cf 
more or less importance, but gives no 
references. Matson’s References for lit- 
erary workers is very broad in scope, 
but it hardly does more than state the 
questions to be discussed, and is sadly 
out of date as to references. 

The most useful reference book for 
the debater is Bliss’ Cyclopedia of so- 
cial reform, which furnishes material 
on all important economic, political and 
sociological topics. Among books of 
statistics and current information, the 
World almanac, Strong’s Social prog- 
ress, and the Statesman’s year book 
may be mentioned. All are published 
annually. 

The following books deserve especial 
mention, as they are broad, practical 
and of use on many subjects for debate : 
James Bryce’s American common- 
wealth, Adams’ & Sumner’s Labor 
problems, R. T. Ely’s Evolution of in- 
dustrial society, C. D. Wright’s Indus- 
trial evolution of the United States, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s American ideals 
and N. S. Shaler’s The citizen. A. B. 
Hart’s Actual government is valuable 
for its bibliographies of American gov- 
ernment and public questions. 

The list of popular debating sub- 
jects, alphabetically arranged, with a 
few best books pro and con on each 
topic, follows. In a few cases, the 
same book 1s mentioned under more 
than one subject. 

Bi-metallism 
Darwin, Leonard. Bi-metallism. (Eng.) 


1897. 
Walker, F. A. 


Pro. 


International bi-metallism. 
1806. 

Giffen, Robert Case, Against bi-metal 
lism. (Eng.) 1808. 

Taussig, F. W. Silver situation in the 
United States. 1806. 


Con. 





























Chinese exclusion 


Whitney, J. A. Chinese and the Chi- 
nese question. 1888. 


Pro. 


Con. Seward, G. F. Chinese immigration. 
1881. 
Co-education 
Pro. Thwing, C. F. College woman. 1894. 
Con. Van de Warker, E. Woman’s unfit- 
ness for higher co-education. 1903. 


Direct legislation 
Cree, Nathan. Direct legislation by the peo- 
ple. 1892. 
Oberholtzer, E. P. 
1900. 
Parsons, Frank. City for the people. n.d. 


«Educational qualification for suffrage 
Goodnow, F. 


Referendum in America. 


Pr. 


1897. 
Shaler, N. S. Citizen. 1904. 


Con. Eliot, C. W. American contributions 
to civilization. 1897. 
Eight-hour day 
Pro. Webb and Cox. Eight hours day. 
(Eng.). 1891. 
Con. Robertson, J. M. Eight hours ques- 
tion. (Eng.) 1905. 
Immigration restriction 
Gen. Smith, R. M. Emigration and immi- 
gration. 1808. : 
Pro. Hall, P. F. Immigration. 1906. | 
Chetwood, J. Immigration fallacies. 
I 5 
Pamphlets published by Immigration 
Restriction League. Prescott F. Hall, 
secretary, 60 State street, Boston, 
Mass. 
Con. Lovet, Eliot, and others. Italian in 
America. 1905. 


Indian question 
Humphrey, S. K. 


Indian dispossessed. 


1900. 
Jackson, Mrs. H. H. Century of dishonor. 
1885. 


Industrial arbitration compulsory 


Pro. Gilman, N. P. Methods of industrial 
peace. 1904. 
Peters, J. P. ed. Labor and capital. 
1902. Pp. 1792237. 
Con. Lowell, J. S. comp. Industrial ar- 
bitration and conciliation. 1893. 


Peters, J. P. ed. Labor and capital. 
1902. Pp. 238-304. 
Liquor problem 


Billings, J. S. Physiological aspects of the 
liquor problem. 2 v. 

Koren, J. Economic aspects of the 

problem. 1899. 

and Koren. Liquor 

legislative aspects. 


liquor 


problem in_ its 
1897. 


Wines 
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J. Municipal problems. 


Substitutes for the saloon. 
Billings, J. S., and others. 
1905. 


Calkins, R. 1QOI. 


Liquor problem 


Monroe doctrine 


Gen. Edgington, T. B. Monroe doctrine. 
1905. 
Pro. Foster, F. W. Century of American 
diplomacy. Igor. 
Roosevelt, Theodore. American ideals. 
1899. 
Con. Henderson, J. B. American diplomatic 
questions. I90T. 
Municipal ownership 
Pro. Bemis, E. W. ed. Municipal monopo- 
lies. 1899. 
Baker, C. W. Monopolies and_ the 
people. 1900. 
Parsons, Frank. City for the people 
n. d. 
Con. Francisco, M. J. Business of munici- 
palities vs. private corporations. 1905. 
Porter, R. P. Dangers of municipal 
ownership. (Eng.) 1907. 
Darwin, Leonard. Municipal trade 
(Eng.) 1903. 
Negro suffrage 
Pro. Washington, B. T., and others. Negro 
problem. 1903. 
Washington, B. T. Future of the 
American negro. 1899. 
Con. Page, T. N. Negro: The southerner’s 
problem. 1904. 
Murphy, FE. G. Problems of the pres 
ent south. 1904. 
Philippines, retention of 
Pro. Willoughby, W. F. Territories and 
dependencies of the United States 
1905. 
Le Roy, J. A. Philippine life in town 
and country. 1905. 
Con. Willis, H. P. Our Philippine problem 
1905. 
Schurman, J. G. Philippine affairs 
1902. 


Political parties 

Political parties in the United 
States, 1846-61. 1900. 

Ostrojorki, M. Democracy and 
ization of political parties. 2 v. 1902 

Woodburn, J. A. Political parties and party 
problems in the United States. 1903 


Macy, Jesse. 


the organ- 


President, election by direct vote 


Pro. Dougherty, J. H. Electoral system of 
the United States. 1906. 

Con. Hart, A. B. Practical essays on Amer 
ican government. 1893. 
Stanwood, FE. History of the presi- 
dency. 1808. 

Protection vs. free trade 
Pro. Hoyt, H. M. Protection vs. free trade 


1888. 
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Con. George, Henry. Protection or free 
trade. 1897. 


Railways, government regulation or ownership 


Pro. Hudson, J. F. Railways and the re- 
public. 1886. 
Larrabee, William. Railroad question. 


3. 
Con. Lewis, G. H. National consolidation 
of the railways of the United States. 


1893. ? 
Morgan, Appleton. The people and the 
railways. 1888 


Railways, rate regulation 


Pro. Haines, H. S. Restrictive railway reg- 
ulation. 1906. 
Parsons, Frank. Heart of the railroad 
problem. 1906. 
Johnson, E. R. American railway 
transportation. 1903. 
Con. Meyer, H. R. Government regulation 
of railroad rates. 1905. 
Kirkman, M. M. Railway rates and 
government control. 1892. 


Science vs. classics 


Pro. Spencer, Herbert. Education. 1860. 
Con. Ashmore, S. G. Classics and modern 
training. 1905. 


Senators, popular election of 


Haynes, G. H. Election of senators. 1906. 

Jerome, W. M. Syllabus and references on 
election of senators. 1902. (H. W. 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis, Minn.) 


Trade unions 


Mitchell, John. Organized labor. 1903. 

Peters, J. P. ed. Labor and capital. 1902. 

Howell, G. Trade-unionism, new and old. 
(Eng.) 1900. 

Commons, J. R. ed. Trade-unionism and 
labor problems. 1905. 


Trusts 


Pro. Bridge jr, H. ed. The trust: its 
book. 1902. 
Dodd, S. C. T. Combinations, their 
uses and abuses. 1888. 
Clark, J. B. Control of trusts. got. 
Gunton, George. _ Trusts and the public. 


1899. 
Con. Baker, C. W. Monopolies and the peo- 
ple. 1000. 


Bolen, G. L. Plain facts as to the 
trusts and the tariff. 1903. 
Ely, R. T. Monopolies and _ trusts. 


1900. 
Jenks, J. W. Trust problem. 1900. 


Woman suffrage 


Pro. Jacobi, Mrs M. P. Common. sense 
applied to woman suffrage. 1894. 

Con. Johnson, H. K. Woman and the re- 
public. 1897. 


Interesting Things in Print 


The John Lane Company, New York 
city, has recently issued a number of 
library cards listing recent publications. 
These cards are standard size, punched, 
and may be filed for reference in regard 
to orders. They are arranged under 
authors and contain descriptive notes 
taken some times from standard reviews. 

This is an idea which could be adopted 
with profit, not only to the libraries, but 
as a business venture to publishers. 

By right divine—William Sage. Lit- 
tle Brown & Co. 

A presentation of some of the under- 
currents of political life with strong light 
turned on. 

German cookery for the American 
home—Ella Oswald. Baker & Taylor. 
Popular and _ practical. 

Grasshopper land—M. W. Morley, 
McClurg. ‘ 
A most interesting -recital of queer things 

about grasshoppers. 

The castle of doubt—J. H. Whitson. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

The story is one of the best of its kind, and 
the ending comes as a great surprise. 
The old home house—J. C. Lincoln. 

Barnes. 

A Cape Cod story of how “the resorters” 
are entertained. 

The British city—Frederic C. Howe. 
Scribners’. 

This book should be in duplicates in the 
public library of every city in the coun- 
try. It is a clear exposition of the ad- 
vantages enjoyed by the British cities 
where government is democratic to a 
degree unknown on this side. It also 
shows the material advantages which, 
under proper rule, might be enjoyed in 
the United States. Professor Howe does 
not argue, particularly. He cites facts, 
figures, conditions and results, which il- 
luminate his subject better than any argu- 
ment could do. It is interesting and 
stimulating from the beginning to the 
end. Price, $1.50. 


The worry cow would be alive now, 

If only she’d stopped for breath, 

But she feared the hay wouldn't last 
all day, 

So she choked herself to death.—Con- 

tributed by a Michigan librarian. 
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Meeting of the American Library In- 
stitute 


Owing to the absence of Dr. J. H. 
Canfield, local chairman of the meeting 
called for December 10, 1907, the meet- 
ing has been postponed until about the 
middle of January, 1908. Dr. Canfield 
was compelled to go to Europe unex- 
pectedly and will not return before the 
time first set for the meeting. Definite 
notice of the exact date of the meeting 
will be sent to all members of the insti- 
tute in due time. Metvir Dewey, 

. President. 





American Library Association 

[Synopsis of proceedings of Executive board 
of the American library association at a meet- 
ing held in Stamford, N. Y., September 26.] 
Committee on Codperation with N. E. A.: 

Irene Warren, librarian of the school 
of education, University of Chicago, was 
appointed chairman of this committee to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Mary Eileen Ahern. 

Printing of A. L. A. catalog rules: 

The printing of the catalog rules will 
be entrusted to the Publishing Board in 
accordance with their letters and in con- 
formity with the requirements of the 
committee on catalog rules. 

Editor of Bulletin: 

On and after Jan. I, 1908, the secre- 
tary will be entrusted with the editor- 
ship of the Bulletin. 

Report from the program committee: 

The program committee having in 
charge the selection and preparation of 
the Proceedings of the Asheville con- 
ference made a final report. 

Minnetonka conference: 

The local committee at Minneapolis 
have reported accommodations for about 
800 people. The executive board fixed 
upon June 25-July 1 as tentative dates 
for the conference, to be determined 
definitely later. 

Sale of A. L. A. proceedings: 

The Proceedings of the Asheville con- 
ference are to be sold to A. L. A. mem- 
bers and members of affiliated organiza- 
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tions at $1 net and to all others at $2 up 
to the date of the 1908 conference. 
Resignation of executive officer: 

E. C. Hovey, executive officer of the 
association, tendered his resignation to 
take effect Jan. 1, 1908" The resig- 
nation was accepted with thanks for the 
services rendered to the association. 
Report from finance committee: 

Mr Hopkins, treasurer of the associa- 
tion, presented a communication from the 
finance committee authorizing a budget 
of $1250, within which appropriations by 
the executive board will cover the ex- 
penses of the association to Jan. I, 
1908. The report was accepted and a 
committee appointed consisting of Mr 
Hopkins, Mr Andrews and Mr Wyer 
to prepare a budget in accordance with 
the action of the finance committee. The 
committee reported the following figures: 


E. C.. Hovey, salary..........$ 325.00 
SMNOUARU os \c/aresisics wlan cs.0s 4a 70.00 
RO etal adie ds cae eo e<e 333.33 
Stenographer 266.67 
TRRO@AMIIFOE S OHICE. coc i0's5oee'0s 25.00 
Handbook pec nieces, “SOO 
Incidentals, including the 
November Bulletin........ 30.00 
Total ov eis oo PESgO.00 
Committee on constitutional revision: 
The president announced the ac- 


ceptance by Dr Herbert Putman of the 
chairmanship of the committee on con- 
stitutional revision, J. C. Dana declin- 
ing to serve. J. I. Wyer, yr, Sec’y. 


What is the sense in grieving over a 
thing tha: has gone and gone irretriev- 
ably? If it is money that has been lost, 
mourning of the loss will not bring it 
back. If a man can grasp nothing but 
a shadow, and that shadow one with 


* poison in it which will shrivel and blast 


his soul, how foolish it is for him to 
keep grasping.—Dr. Jefferson. 





The library is becoming more and 
more the workshop of the public school, 
and every well-equipped teacher should 
have some idea of how to make the best 
use of it—A. V. Jennings of Nebraska. 
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Library Meetings 
Joint meeting of lowa and Nebraska 
librarians 

The annual meeting of the Iowa and 
Nebraska library associations was held 
this year at Council Bluffs, a., and 
Omaha, Neb., October 8-11. 

Separate sessions were held the first 
day which were business meetings, in- 
cluding reports of officers, committees, 
etc. In addition to the transaction of 
the necessary business, reports of prog- 
ress of several libraries were made by 
their librarians, an exhibit of library sup- 
' plies was shown and explained by Miss 
Hagey of Lincoln, and charts showing 
the increase of libraries in Nebraska 
from 15 to 56 since 1895, were ex- 
hibited and examined with interest, as 
were also two posters made up of picture 
postals of all Nebraska public library 
buildings. In the evening a most enjoy- 
able reception was held at the Lininger 
art gallery, Omaha, by invitation of F. L. 
Haller, president of the Nebraska public 
library commission, 

The first joint session was held 
Wednesday morning in the Omaha pub- 
lic library, G. H. Thomas, superintend- 
ent of schools, McCook, in the chair. 

Dr W. K. Jewett, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., gave 
a very interesting address descriptive of 
the government libraries of Washington. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, president of the 
American library association, delivered 
an address on The A. L. A. and some 
other associations. 

Abstract of address by Pres. Arthur E. 
Bostwick 

Man is a gregarious animal; he can- 
not think, act, or even exist, except in 
certain relations to others of his kind. 
These relations are such that a group of 
persons does not think and act as the 
sum of its individuals. Even two men 
lifting a log together do not work pre- 
cisely as they would have worked singly. 

But though collective action of a 
group differs from that of its members 
taken singly, it is influenced by what 


those members have in common—wheth- 
er that is merely human feelirg or the 
special tastes and characteristics of some 
closely bound club or community. If 
the bonds are wide and loose, group- 
action will necessarily be wider and 
more general; if they are close, and if 
the group is made up by careful selec- 
tion, its action will be special but more 
powerful and it will be influenced by 
more definite motives. 

If, therefore, we desire to form a 
group or association and to take ad- 
vantage of its peculiar forms of action, 
we must see that it is properly selected 
and constitutec. This may often be done 
automatically; in a library association, 
for instance, it is not necessary to take 
precautions that all members are in- 
terested in library work, for no others 
would join. But even in work of this 
kind there are differences. We may 
carry on the broad work of library ex- 
tension or the increase of public inter- 
est in good reading; or we may discuss 
the details of cataloging or charging 
systems. The former work would be 
best carried on by a larger and looser 
organization; the latter by a selected 
few. In our national organization of 
librarians we have tried to combine both 
forms of activity and the result is a 
large body that has progressively sub- 
divided into smaller specified sections, 
at the same time federating with various 
outside groups formed for related pur- 
poses. Thus we have, it is to be hoped. 
an association capable of dealing alike 
with general and special problems. 

The constitution of the A. L. A. says 
that Any person or institution engaged 
in library work may become a member 
by paying the annual dues, and others 
after election by the executive board. 
We have thus two classes of members, 
those by their own choice and those by 
election. The annual lists of members 
do not record the distinction, but among 
those in the latest list we find 24 book- 
sellers, 17 publishers, 5 editors, g school 
and college officials, 8 government em- 




















ployes not in the libraries and 24 wives 
and relatives of other members, while in 
the case of 132 persons no qualification 
is stated in the list. We have or have 
had as our associates, settlement work- 
ers, lawyers, lecturers, indexers, binders, 
and so on almost indefinitely. Our 
membership is thus freely open to li- 
brarians, interpreting this word very 
broadly and to any others that we may 
desire to have with us, which means, 
practically, any who have sufficient in- 
terest in library work to come to the 
meetings. We must, therefore, be 
classed with what may be called the 
“open” as opposed to the ‘‘closed” pro- 
fessional or technical associations. 

Our body has thus greater general, 
but less special influence, and we are 
committed to the broadest possible plan 
of organization and work. 

The limitations of an association of 
such broad scope are well seen in our 
recent action regarding the copyright 
bill. The association sent delegates to 
a conference called under the auspices 
of Congress to frame such a bill, but 
the bill to which they agreed was un- 
satisfactory to many librarians. <A 
small, compact group was formed to 
oppose it, and succeeded in having the 
features that its members deemed un- 
satisfactory removed in committee. The 
situation instructively illustrates the dif- 
ficulty of getting a large body of gen- 
eral scope to act on a definite, circum- 
scribed question, while a relatively small 
group formed for a definite purpose 
quickly accomplishes that purpose. 

Recognition of a limitation of this 
kind, however, is by no means a con- 
fession of weakness. [Foreign observers 
unite in praising American organiza- 
tions for their efficiency. Long ago De 
Tocqueville pointed out that we had 
solved the problem of uniting for a 
common end without sacrificing indi- 
vidual independence. De Rousiers, a 
recent writer, commends American as- 
‘-ciatiens of all kinds for “organizing 
strength,” instead of merely uniiing the 
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weak points of individuals, as he says is 
often done in European groups. The 
strength of America, he says, lies in 
the fact that the members of its great 
organizations preserve the maximum 
amount of liberty of action, instead of 
subordinating themselves entirely to au- 
thority in the interests of a mistaken 
discipline. 

We are, however, confronted with 
one difficulty that we have in common 
with all other organizations of national 
scope. Owing to the great size of our 
country, it is difficult to make any as- 
sociations really American. Some that 
have the name are really local, such as 
the “American” academy of sciences 
in Boston and the “National” academy 
of fine arts in New York. That our 
organization is alive to the necessity of 
doing what it can to avoid this trouble 
is shown by the fact that it has decided 
to hold local meetings in various parts 
of the United States, and in sending a 
delegate at this time to a large number 
of state association meetings. 

All these considerations appear to 
me to lead to one conclusion—the duty 
of every librarian to become and re- 
main a member of the A. L. A. I do 
not desire to dwell on the direct ad- 
vantages that membership offers—these 
are not few, and they are sufficiently 
obvious. Possibly most of those who 
are likely to be affected by them are al- 
ready members of the association. I 
would recommend for consideration 
higher grounds than these. Instead of 
asking the question What is there in 
it for me? [I should inquire What is 
there in it for other people? How will 
it benefit the general status of library 
work, the general standing of librarians 
in the community, th: influence of li- 
braries on those that use or ought to 
use them—these and a hundred other 
elements of progress that are closely 
bound up with the success of library 
effort, but that may not add to the wel- 
fare of any particular individual. 

There seems to be no doubt that the 
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answers to these questions all point 
toward increased membership. As we 
have chosen to work along the broader 
lines and by the energy of mass rather 
than that of velocity—with the sledge- 
hammer rather than the rifle bullet— 
it is surely our duty to make that mass 
as efficient and as impressive as possi- 
ble, which means that it must be swelled 
to the largest possible proportions. An 
association, like a man, should seek to 
do the work that lies before it, with all 
its strength and to keep that strength 
at its maximum of efficiency. So doing, 
it may rest content that by its ac- 
complishment large or small, its place 
in the history of human endeavor is 
worthy and secure. 

At the close of Mr Bostwick’s ad- 
dress, a general discussion of the subject 
of Book-buying was held in which it was 
brought out that only signed reviews of 
books were to be credited and that, after 
all, nothing took the place of a personal 
reading of the book. In answer to ques- 
tions, Mr Bostwick advised buying books 
of the local dealers when it was possible 
to get good service, but not to waste the 
money of the library simply to keep in 
touch with the local dealer if he would 
not meet the demands made upon him. 

At the close of the morning session, 
through the courtesy of the Omaha com- 
mercial club, the party was given a trol- 
ley ride about.the city of Omaha, and 
brought up at one o'clock at the South 
Omaha public library, where a delicious 
luncheon was served by invitation of the 
library board. 

At 2:30 the meetings again proceeded 
and the first subject of discussion was 
Books among farmers. This was treated 
by Mrs O. J. Wortman, South Bend, 
Neb., who gave a very interesting ac- 
count of the library in their community. 
She called attention to the fact, however, 
that it was hard to interest the farmer in 
books. She was followed by. Mr Hunt 


who wandered from the subject of books 
among farmers, to recite some of the 
woes which, in his opening, attend the 
life of a farmer, undeservingly. 


Purd B. Wright, librarian of St Jo- 
seph, Mo., gave a very interesting paper 
on the Library and the mechanic, urging 
that books suitable for workingmen be 
placed within their reach and that a spe- 
cial effort be made to direct the attention 
of workmen to the provision made for 
them. Mr Wright had found in his ex- 
perience that they responded to what- 
ever was done for them and became firm 
supporters of the library. The library 
in many instances has acted as a technical 
school for young mechanics where they 
have risen in the trade and afterwards 
become the library’s firm supporters. 

Edna Lyman, Oak Park, IIl., gave one 
of her very valuable discussions on the 
subject of the Listening child. 

During the afternoon the teachers of 
the Omaha public schools came in crowds 
to the meeting, so that it was impossible 
to find room for all of them in the audi- 


ence. More than 160 teachers were pres- 


ent. This interest on the part of the 
teachers was most gratifying to the li- 
brarian, 

In the evening a college and reference 
round table was held in the Omaha pub- 
lic library where a discussion of topics 
relating to their work was held until a 
late hour. 

The lecture for the evening was a 
stereopticon talk on Spain given by FE. P. 
Fitch, Council Bluffs, and C. W. Martin, 
Omaha. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year 
were: President, Dr Walter K. Jewett, 
University of Nebraska library; first 
vice-president, Charlotte Templeton, 
Public library commission; second vice- 
president, Mary H. Ames, Grand Island 
public library; secretary, Nellie Jane 
Compton, University of Nebraska 
library; teasurer, Margaret A. O’Brien, 
Omaha public library. 

The sessions on Thursday were held 
in the public library, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

The first paper was on Reference use 
of public documents by Alice Marple, ref- 
erence librarian public library, Des 
Moines. Miss Marple made a plea for 
a greater use of this valuable material. 
She emphasized the fact that public docu- 
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ments could only be understood by han- 
dling them and so advised reference li- 
brarians to assist in cataloging them and 
in making them ready for use, so that 
they may become acquainted with their 
contents. Miss Marple gave a list of va- 
rious documents valuable for certain ref- 
erence work. Her paper was discussed 
by Margaret A. O’Brien, assistant libra- 
rian, public library, Omaha. Miss 
O’Brien thought cataloging public docu- 
ments was an unnecessary work as so 
many indexes and printed catalogs have 
already been issued. 

Some demands of librarianship was 
discussed by Mary Eileen Ahern, editor 
of Pusric LiprartgEs, Chicago. This 
dealt with the knowledge of library tech- 
nicalities ; with the knowledge of books; 
the love of books from the cultural side; 
and with personal equipment. Miss Ahern 
made a strong plea for librarians to try 
to live a normal life as a man or woman 
as well as the life of a librarian. 

Harriet Wood, librarian, Cedar Rapids, 
Ia.. gave a very interesting talk on 
the Book side of things, making a plea 
for librarians to know books as individ- 
uals, as well as knowing them as library 
tools, Miss Wood’s address will be given 
in Pustic Lrprartes later. 

Through the courtesy of the Council 
Bluff’s library board a trolley ride 
through the parks and to the lake was 
enjoyed by the visitors, and at 2:30 the 
joint session commenced at the public 
library. 

The first paper in the afternoon, Li- 
brary instruction in the normal schools, 
was given by Anna \V. Jennings, libra- 
rian Normal school, Kearney, Neb. Miss 
Jennings spoke strongly on the need of 
more library knowledge on the part of 
the teachers and outlined the plan of in- 
struction followed in the Kearney nor- 
mal school. 

Superintendent F. E. Lark, president 
Iowa teachers’ association, Onawa, Ia., 
read a very instructive paper on the Li- 
brary and the school. Mr Lark has 
promised this paper for a future edition 
of Pusrtic LrerAries. Discussion of 
this paper was taken up by W. N. Clif- 


ford, superintendent of schools, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, who made a strong plea for a 
larger place in school courses for read- 
ing, and particular for reading for 
pleasure after books of the right sort 
had been read. W. M. Davidson, super- 
intendent of schools, Omaha, Neb., 
called attention to the great need of a 
better knowledge of library methods and 
use on the part of the public school 
teachers, who were going out through 
the state of Iowa where nearly 1,000,000 
v. are in the district school libraries. 
This discussion was continued by Miss 
Ahern, Miss Tobitt of Omaha and sev- 
eral of the teachers present. 

Miss Ahern made a strong appeal to 
the librarians of the middle West to be 
present at the meeting of the A. L. A. 
at Minnetonka next year and to consider 
themselves as hosts on that occasion 
when the librarians from other parts of 
the country would be guests: In a dis- 
cussion of this subject there seemed to 
be a desire that the A. L. A. meeting be 
held in the Fall, rather than in the early 
Summer, as the Autumn beauty adds 
greatly to the pleasure of the locality and, 
moreover, fewer people from the outside 
world would be present at the resorts at 
that time. 

A reunion dinner of the Society of the 
Towa library school was held at the 
Grand hotel, where toasts and felicitous 
speeches were enjoyed. In the evening 
an able address was presented to both as- 
sociations by Dr N. E. Schaeffer of Penn- 
sylvania. On Friday morning a business 
session of the Iowa association was held. 
The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs A. J. Barkley, Boone; 
vice-president, Newton R. Parvin, Cedar 
Rapids; second vice-president, Anna H. 
Ware, Sioux Citv; secretary, Mary 
Wheelock, Grinnell; registrar, Lorena 
Webber, Iowa City. Member of execu- 
tive board, Harriet Wood, Cedar Rapids 

An hour was devoted to memorial ad- 
dresses on Mrs Maria F. Davenport, for- 
merly of Council Bluffs and its first li- 
brarian, 1878-1894. She died in August, 
1907. 





It was voted to hold the next meeting 
in Cedar Rapids. 


Massachusetts— The sixty-sixth meeting 
of the Massachuetts library club was held 
at Melrose, October 17. he general sub- 
ject of the meeting was Work with chil- 
dren and Library work with schools. 

The first address was by Mrs Laura 
FE. Richards on Home reading for chil- 
dren. Mrs Richards said the first ques- 
tion which we have to answer is, What 
shall the children read? The first appeal 
to the little child is through the ear, 
through his dawning sense of rhythm; 
and the nursery rhyme is the first door 
to his world of letters. 

Some one has said nursery rhymes are 
all alike. This is not true. You shall 
find in nursery rhymes a range as wide 
as from Shakespeare to Tupper. Mrs 
Richards then quoted a rambling little 
poem but said ot it “the English is un- 
deniable and the fine Saxon flavor irre- 
sistible.” A child will get more good 
from one brave deed told in ringing verse 
than from any number of moral tales. 

Mrs Richards appealed to teachers and 
to librarians to be sure that every child 
knew his alphabet, citing as proof of the 
need of this knowledge the story told by 
a Harvard professor who wanted some 
papers tabulated and arranged. He en- 
gaged two students for the work. One 
of them got on very well, but the other 
didn’t get on at all. The professor said, 
What’s the matter? Well, sir; I’m not 
very clear about the alphabet, down in 
the middle I don’t quite know how it goes 
after that. 

There are three books which should 
be in the hands of every child, Whittier’s 
Child life in poetry. The children’s gar- 
land by Coventry Patmore and Poetry 
for children by Samuel Eliot. 

I imagine librarians to be delightful 
despots. You ought to be able to burn a 
book when you think it isn’t fit, and I 
wish you would burn a good many of the 
books of so-called school poetry. Give 
the boys when they reach the declamation 
period Henley’s Lyra heroica, and see 
what they say, 
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I have no time to argue with those who 
do not approve of fairy tales. Give the 
children fairy tales, and above all that 
immortal work of Hans Christian An- 
dersen, 

So far we have been writing of the lit- 
tle child, but the growing boy and the 
girl with her dawning womanhood have 
no less need of food than the little child. 
Now is the time to have Scott and Dick- 
ens and Charles Reade and Wilkie Col- 
lins. Give a boy the Moonstone, and it 
will keep him out of mischief for some 
time. Boys and girls must also have 
poetry. Give them Scott’s poems and 
plenty of them. Give them also dear Dr 
Kane, Stanley and Nansen. I read Dr 
Kane to a class of boys some years ago, 
and it was pleasant to see their interest 
in that noble man. 

History should be given during the 
ages from 12 to 16. Gulliver’s travels 
should be familiar to every child; so 
should the Arabian nights, but every 
child should also read Pilgrim’s progress. 
3ut the two most important books of all 
are the Bible and Shakespeare. Begin 
with six years for Shakespeare, by read- 
ing the fairy parts of a Midsummer 
night’s dream. Let the great master be- 
come a habit to the growing child, but in 
nine cases out of 10, the child should 
have the original, 

Mrs Richards deplored the lack of 
knowledge of the Bible, and made a 
strong plea that merely as a matter of lit- 
erature the Bible should be made familiar 
to every child. It was a Harvard stu- 
dent who informed his astonished profes- 
sor that Shibboleth was the wife of Sam- 
son. 

Mrs Richards was followed by Alice 
M. Jordan, who read by request the paper 
on Books for children, which she read 
at Asheville and which was printed in 
full in the Papers and proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the A. L. A. 

Harriet H. Stanley of Brookline said 
of Discipline in a children’s room, that 
unnatural restraint was to be avoided, 
but the restraint required for the common 
good was wholesome, and that children 
were more, rather than less, comfortable 




















under it, when it was exercised with 
judgment and in a kindly spirit. 

“Judgment comes with experience. . . 
As far as you are able, be just. If your 
watchfulness fails sometimes to detect 
the single offender in a group of children 
and you must send out the group to put 
an end to some mischief, say so simply, 
and they will see that they suffer not 
from your hard heartedness, but from 
the culprit’s lack of generosity or from 
the insufficiency of their devices for con- 
cealing him. Be philosophical. Most 
disturbance is only mischief and properly 
treated will be outgrown. Stop it prompt- 
ly, but don’t lose your temper, and don’t 
get worked up. To the juvenile mind, 
‘getting a rise’ out of you is no less ex- 
hilarating than the performance which 
occasions it. Habitually deny them this 
gratification and mischief loses its savor. 

Talk little about wrongdoing. Don’t 
set forth to a child the error of his ways 
when the ‘ways’ are in process of being 
exhibited, and the exhibitor is fully con- 
scious of their nature. Choose another 
time—a lucid interval—for moral sua- 
sion, 

When children are intentionally troub- 
lesome, the simplest means of discipline 
is exclusion from the room; when neces- 
sary, formal exclusion for a definite pe- 
riod with a written notice to parents. 
The authority of the library should be 
exercised in the occasional cases where 
it is needed, both for the wrongdoer’s 
own good and for the sake of the ex- 
ample to others. 

Provided you are just and sensible and 
good-tempered, your patrons will respect 
the library more and like you none the 
less for exacting from them suitable be- 
havior. We talk a good deal about the 
library as a place of refuge for boys and 
girls from careless homes, and they do 
deserve consideration from us; but to 
learn a proper regard for public law and 
order is as valuable as any casual benefit 
from books. The children of conscien- 
tious parents whether poor or well-to-do 
also deserve something at our hands, and 
we owe it to them to maintain a respecta- 
ble standard of conduct for them to 
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share. Let us be hospitable and reason- 
able, but let us be courageous enough 
to insist that the young citizen treat the 
library with the respect due to a munici- 
pal institution.” 

At the afternoon session, Caroline 
Matthews read a paper in which she dis- 
cussed the library and its attitude to the 
child. From the standpoint of the ortho- 
dox librarian and especially of the or- 
thodox children’s librarian, Miss Mat- 
thew’s paper was radical. The three 
points which she emphasized were that 
the library was doing altogether too much 
for the child ; that in her experience there 
was no true affiliation between the li- 
brary and the schools; that fully 50 per 
cent—if she were to consult her personal 
tastes, 90 per cent—of the books now 
on the shelves of the children’s room 
should be stricken out, and the equivalent 
go per cent should be added to the books 
for adults. 

Adelbert L. Safford, superintendent of 
public schools in Beverly, read a paper 
on The library and the school, in which 
he said: Although schools and libraries 
are obviously intimately related in their 
functions, there is not always a close co- 
operation and correlation in their man- 
agement. This is doubtless due in part 
to the fact that the public library has 
aimed primarily to serve the adult mem- 
bers of the community and in part due 
to a narrow, memoriter method of teach- 
ing in many public schools that did not 
demand or admit even for their pupils a 
wide acquaintance with books. 

The improved methods in the schools, 
and the broadening scope of the libraries 
together with the multiplication of books 
designed especially for children’s needs 
afford conditions favorable to a closer 
cooperation between the public library 
and the public school. 

Mrs Root of Providence thought that 
young people would not enjoy Dickens 
and Scott and Thackeray unless you had 
led them up to it, consequently that no 
little child who wanted Red riding hood 
should be denied that privilege; and for 
this reason there was no time when even 
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the smallest library should not have a 
children’s room. 

The consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that the very small child should not 
be encouraged to frequent the library be- 
cause he was restless, because he natu- 
rally disturbed the older children who 
wished to read, and because the library 
could not at present, at least, attempt to 
supplement the work of the kindergarten. 

In reply to the second question, Does 
the time come when too much help in 
the selection of books makes a child de- 
pendent? Miss Allen of Milton said, The 
time surely comes when too much help in 
the selection of books is injurious to the 
child. Our aim ought to be to help the 
child to help himself and we are failing 
utterly if we always choose the books. 

The questions, In a small library when 
does the real necessity for a children’s 
room arise? To what extent should the 
collection in the children’s room be dupli- 
cated? brought out decided opinions. 
Miss Matthews thought that the small 
town library or the station of a large 
library had no need of a children’s 
room; that the aim should be to make 
the library more nearly like the private 
library to which the child of well-to-do 
parents was accustomed. 

From the standpoint of most of the li- 
brarians, however, this did not seem 
practical as children often annoyed adult 
readers, and for that reason it was better 
that they should have their separate de- 
partment. 

Outside of the regular program there 
were two items of interest. Mr Ayer of 
Cambridge called attention to Little jour- 
neys to historic shrines, in which had 
been found over 100 mistakes in facts. 

Mr Wilson asked if anyone knew of a 
complete list of books on children’s read- 
ing if he would send the name of same 
to Miss Baker, Clark University library, 
Worcester. Such a list was wanted 
by Count Tolstoi’s son, who was much 
interested in library work for children as 
carried on in this country. : 

After a vote of thanks to the librarian 
and trustees of the Melrose public library 
the meeting adjourned. 


Massachusetts—— The Fall meeting of 
the Western Massachusetts library club 
was held Friday, October 4, at Am- 
herst, Mass. President Butterfield of 
the Massachusetts agricultural college 
delivered the address of welcome. 

The first address was on The vil- 
lage as a social center, by Anna M. 
Tarbell, librarian of the Brimfield pub- 
lic library. Miss Tarbell said: A library 
is a social center when it is a construc- 
tive power in community life. This is 
peculiarly the province of the village or 
country library. The library should be 
a place where people, old and young, 
are drawn together amid the inspiration 
of books, pictures and other elevating 
interests. The interior should be at- 
tractive, artistic and homelike, with 
the spirit of hospitality constantly mani- 
fested. In the Brimfield library an open 
fire on the hearth is the central feature 
of its hospitality, and means more to 
some of the visitors than the books on 
the shelves. Every library should fit 
itself into community needs through in- 
tuition, investigation and observation. 
It becomes a social center by codperat- 
ing with and stimulating movements in 
the community which express the higher 
social interests. These are partly rep- 
resented by clubs, organizations and va- 
rious groups having each a special pur- 
pose, 

The library may be a great power 
for citizenship. By taking a prominent 
place in the community it tends to give 
unity and character to a town. Such 
integrating forces are needed in deca- 
dent towns. The young people then will 
look upon their town as identified with 
the library, not with the loafing place. 
The library should actively promote 
civic interests, local and general, and 
thus be a power for citizenship. Its 
whole work is a part of the great move- 
ment expressed by the Massachusetts 
civic league. The country library may 
be a meeting ground between city and 
country by the codperation of outside 
friends to increase its resources and 
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usefulness. This makes the country li- 
brary a social center for the community, 
which includes both city and country, 
for the betterment of the life of each. 

The mission of the village library 
was discussed by W. I. Fletcher of 
Amherst college. He said that he 
thought rural libraries had suffered by 
copying urban ones where the condi- 
tions differ much from those in the 
country. He made a plea for the li- 
brary to state its local needs and adapt 
its material and library functions to 
the .condition of its environment. 

Miss Shepard of Springfield said that 
she had wondered sometimes how rural 
libraries could be social centers at all, 
they were housed so unattractively. She 
made a plea for simple pictures, for ex- 
hibits of school work, anything to make 
the place cheerful and interesting. 

Miss Montague of Sunderland, Mrs 
Hills of Bernardston and F. G. Wilcox 
of Holyoke related their experience in 
arousing an interest among young peo- 
ple for public libraries in their various 
localities. 

W. R. Eastman, New York state li- 
brary, spoke of The public library as a 
means to rural betterment. He pointed 
out that in cities and towns people live 
in intimate association with one another. 
In‘ contrast with this the people on the 
farms are scattered and lonely. In 
farm life the conditions sometimes give 
a sense of discontentment. The right 
books if they come into the right hands 
and are rightly understood face almost 
any human problem because a_ true 
book is the utterance of a master mind 
and imparts a new intelligence. Better- 
ment comes from knowledge opening 
the door to success. Betterment comes 
from association bringing minds and 
hearts together creating oneness, com- 
panionship and.strength. Betterment 
comes with the happy hours of enter- 
tainment and with the quickening of 
suggestion which lights up the path and 
reveals the possibilities of the future. 





And these are the purposes for which 
books are made. 

The fundamental problems of the li- 
brary are to be sure that the books are 
right and that they reach the right per- 
sons. There must be a living, active 
personality behind the books and there 
must also be a considerable opportunity 
for choice on the part of the reader. 
This can be managed with reasonable 
success in the village, but it is hard to 
extend the library atmosphere out to 
the farm. 

Rev. W. L. Anderson spoke in an 
optimistic spirit of the new rural life, 
that has made the countryman a citizen 
of the world. By railroads and tele- 
phones and daily mails and newspapers, 
the rural community is linked to the 
greater world. Even the people in the 
cities are going to the country for pleas- 
ure, and there they establish homes 
with every appointment of use and 
beauty. Rev. Anderson made a plea 
for social reorganization. One school, 
one church, one political unit, in a ter- 
ritory within which the people can 
gather at a single center. 


The Southern Worcester library club 
met on Tuesday afternoon, October 1, at 
Bellingham in the Free public library. 
The home of this library is in a large 
room of one of the school buildings. 
Broad windows that looked out over the 
hills and valleys of the surrounding coun- 
try, and decorations of berries and flow- 
ers of the Fall made the little library an 
unusually pleasant place in which to hold 
a meeting. 

Miss Sornborger introduced as the first 
speaker, Miss Cameron, children’s li- 
brarian of the Worcester public library. 
She talked about repairing books and il- 
lustrated with sample material, some of 
the points made. Book covering, label- 
ing, shellacking, and replacing in covers 
were among the processes explained. 
Miss Cameron considered it an extrava- 
gance for a librarian of limited means to 
buy especially prepared articles for mend- 
ing. Ordinary crinoline was used instead 
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of gummed strips of cloth; parchment 
paper took the place of the rolls designed 
for repairing torn pages; linen bought 
by the yard, formed new backs. The 
fact was emphasized that labels shrink, 
so that they should be wet all over be- 
fore-applying. It was suggested that the 
librarians would find it helpful to visit a 
bindery and see how the books were 
made, and also that they should care- 
fully notice how different parts are joined 
together on the books that they take 
apart. 

Miss Putnam next spoke briefly on 
Desk work in a small library. 

Miss Franklin, the librarian of the Bel- 
lingham library, served dainty refresh- 
ments to her guests before they left. 

More librarians were present than had 
previously attended any of the club’s 
meetings, which was an_ encouraging 
sign of the interest that has been aroused 
among the towns of the region. 

BEATRICE PutTNAM, Sec’y. 


Minnesota— The fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Minnesota library association 
was held in the new capitol, St Paul, 
Sept. 25-28, 1907. The register shows 
114 names. This list is composed ot 
about 60 librarians, and others repre- 
senting various professions, lawyers, 
teachers, clergymen, journalists, besides 
a number of trustees. 

Miss Crafts, president of the associa- 
tion, opened the first session on Wednes- 
day evening with her address, which was 
received with great enthusiasm. The 
principal ideas conveyed were that the 
public taste in reading is degenerating, 
and that the minds of boys and girls 
should be directed by the librarian to 
standard literature; lofty ideals and pure 
morals, 

Frank A. Hutchins of Madison, Wis., 
then spoke on The enlarging field of the 
small library. He called attention to the 
educational value of the library, but in 
order to extend the work, reforms are 
necessary. Library boards should find 
out the needs of the patrons, and attract 
young people with lectures and books 
pertaining to their particular interests. 


The evening was closed with an in- 
formal reception and an opportunity to 
inspect the capitol. 

Thursday morning the convention was 
specially favored with an address of wel- 
come from Governor Johnson, which was 
full of encouragement and deeply appre- 
ciated. Mrs Flora C. Conner of Austin, 
vice-president of the association, re- 
sponded in a very pleasing manner, 

The trustees’ section was opened by 
W. D. Willard, chairman. Duties of di- 
rectors were fully explained by W. H. 
Putnam, Red Wing, and The reading of 
the trustee was ably handled by W. L. 
Lamb of Fairmont. 

At the same time the traveling library 
section was conducted by Mrs K. M. 
Jacobson, chairman. Mrs F. C. Conner 
was chosen to act as secretary. After 
extending a cordial welcome, Mrs. Jacob- 
son spoke at length of the work of the 
550 traveling libraries in Minnesota dur- 
ing the past year, of the efforts of the 
librarians to come into personal relations 
with the people for whom they work, 
and of the difficulties to be overcome, 
caused by the red-tape methods made 
necessary by the distance existing be- 
tween the central library and its patrons. 
Greetings to the association were sent 
by many who serve as librarians in dif- 
ferent localities, 

Margaret J. Evans of Northfield spoke 
on The most valuable contribution of 
the small library. The librarian’s mis- 
sion should be to raise the standard of 
reading, which might easily be accom- 
plished through wise selections, casting 
out much of the cheap fiction which has 
a demoralizing tendency. 

Judge J. C. Nethaway then presented 
his paper of Why library extension pays 
Washington county. He explained the 
growth of the system, its usefulness and 
a plan to secure a larger appropriation, 
whereby the traveling library might serve 
as a great factor in the education of the 
more remote settlers. 

A committee was appointed to con- 
sider the advantages of a permanent 
traveling library organization in order 
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that its officers might act with the cen- 
tral librarian, Mrs. K. M. Jacobson of 
the Minnesota library commission as an 
advisory board for the betterment of 
the traveling library system in Minne- 
sota. 

At two o'clock the visitors were en- 
tertained by a drive through Como park, 
returning by way of Summit avenue, 
where they were invited to the residence 
of James J. Hill to admire his beautiful 
private art gallery. 

Thursday evening was devoted to the 
relation and usefulness of the public li- 
brary to the laboring, business and pro- 
fessional men. J. P. Buckley of St 
Paul spoke for the laboring man, de- 
scribing the library as the greatest boon 
the working-man possessed, as it opened 
to him the best fields of literature. It 
was in reality the working-man’s school, 
and books should be purchased with a 
view to his special needs as his own li- 
brary is naturally very limited. 

M. O. Nelson of -Minneapolis repre- 
sented the business man, claiming that 
he is an ardent supporter of the public 
library and finds it very convenient 


when looking for information on im- 


portant subjects. 

The professional man’s use of the 
public library was explained by F. G. 
Ingersoll. He thought special privileges 
should be granted this class of workers 
as they use the library more than others. 
When searching for information he 
should find books on all lines of work 
and they should be made easily accessi- 
ble to avoid loss of time. The subject 
of Mr Ingersoll’s paper was further dis- 
cussed by Rev. Alexander McGregor of 
St Paul. 

J. G. Pyle spoke of the close relation 
between the newspaper and the public 
library and of their great value as edu- 
cators. He cited several instances where 
the library had proved to be of great 
assistance to the journalists in disclosing 
important information, 

Friday morning was devoted to topics 
of special interest to librarians. Miss 
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Van Buren in her paper on What’s it 
about, advocated that it was not the 
duty of a librarian to fill her mind with 
trash by reading all the new and popu- 
lar novels of the day, but rather to di- 
vert the attention of the applicant for 
poor literature, to some of the standard 
novels, giving ‘hem a conspicuous place 
on the shelves. 

The reading of the young person was 
discussed by Miss Olson of Moorhead. 
Not only should the books be carefully 
selected, but influence used to aid the 
young person in getting the most good 
out of books. The characters should live 
for them and the authors must feel what 
they write. A book which is worth 
reading at all is worth a second reading 
and the librarian must read the books in 
order to exert proper influence. 

Mrs Alice A. Lamb read a very in- 
teresting paper on The reading of the 
child, and Richard A. Lavell, librarian 
of the Pillsbury branch library in Min- 
neapolis, gave a paper on The reading 
of the librarian. Mr Lavell stated that 
first of all the newspapers should be 
read in order to keep up with present- 
day problems. The magazines should 
receive their share of attention, also the 
book reviews, library journals, and the 
A. L. A. book list—these should form 
the business reading. Of the cultural, 
he would not attempt to make sugges- 
tions. 

Friday afternoon the delegates were 
conducted to Minneapolis by H. W. 
Wilson of the local committee. They 
were given an opportunity to visit the 
university and other points of interest. 
Later they were taken to the Walker art 
gallery, where Mr Walker explained 
many of his most valuable paintings. At 
four o’clock they were met at the Min- 
neapolis public library with automobiles 
and driven to surrounding lakes, by way 
of Park avenue and other beautiful resi- 
dence streets. 

Through the kindness of the Com- 
mercial club a delicious banquet was 
served in the club rooms in the evening. 
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Pres. Cyrus Northrop acted as_toast- 
master. 

Dr Folwell sp«':e on The library for 
the scholar, advising the necessity of 
preserving local history, particularly 
original documents, manuscripts, etc. 

Lydia M. Poirier, librarian, Duluth, 
discussed The library for the people. It 
is not a question of how many books 
there are in a library, but how many 
circulate. It was the librarian’s duty 
to bring the people and the books to- 
gether. 

Clara F. Baldwin, secretary of the 
Minnesota library commission, spoke of 
The library for the isolated, explaining 
how the people in obscure places are 
kept in touch with the world through 
the traveling library system. 

Judge Daniel Fish of Minneapolis 
spoke encouragingly of The librarian, 
and James T. Gerould, librarian of the 
University of Minnesota, responded to 
the toast, The A. L. A. in 1908. The 
National association will meet at Lake 
Minnetonka next summer, and sugges- 
tions were outlined for entertainment. 

Saturday morning, a very instructive 
paper was read by Miriam Carey, libra- 
rian of the Iowa Board of control on In- 
stitution libraries. The work of organ- 
izing and perfecting libraries in Iowa 
state institutions was intrusted to Miss 
Carey in 1906. Miss Carey told of the 
beneficial results from well-selected li- 
braries, and stated that the idea pre- 
vailed in the state of Iowa that books 
could be used as a direct remedial agent 
in the treatment of the insane. The lat- 
ter have good taste in reading and care 
nothing for best sellers. 

The educational section was then 
opened with an address by J. T. Gerould, 
chairman. A paper had been prepared 
by Jennie M. Beckley on The organiza- 
tion of the school library, which was 
read by Miss Brooks. Ruth Ely, li- 
brarian of the Duluth normal school, 
followed with a very interesting discus- 
sion on Reference work in the school 
library. 


The last paper of this session was 
read by Miss Lawrence of the St Cloud 
normal school on the subject of Culture 
reading for children. Miss Lawrence 
says that the children must be enter- 
tained first, instructed afterward; that 
there should be a literary food inspector, 
whose duty should be to condemn the 
doggerel and trash which is put into 
the hands of children. Many of the 
Sunday school books were condemned. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
acknowledgment of courtesies received 
from various sources by the association 
during the week. 

The nominating committee proposed 
the following names for officers for 
next year: President, Warren Upham, 
St Paul; vice-president, James T. Ge- 
rould, Minneapolis; secretary-treasurer, 
Katherine Patten, Minneapolis. For ex- 
ecutive committee, Clara Baldwin, Eliza- 
beth Clute, St Paul. Program com- 
mittee, J. E. King, St Paul; Alice Farr, 
Mankato; Louise Fernald, Rochester. 
The above officers and committees were 
all duly elected. 

Officers for the traveling library sec- 
tion are: President, Mrs G. B. McPher- 
son, Stillwater; vice-president, Mrs C. 
L. Bates, Benson; secretary, Mrs Eliza- 
beth Huntley, Grand Rapids. Executive 
committee, Mrs. T. C. Collins, Windom, 
and Mrs B. F. Tenney, Ada. 

Officers for the trustees section are: 
Chairman, J. N. Nicholson, Blue Earth ; 
vice-president, W. H. Putnam, Red 
Wing; secretary, Mrs G. B. McPher- 
son, Stillwater. 

The meeting was considered the most 
successful in the history of the associa- 
tion, many new members were added, 
and the branching out into different sec- 
tions seems to insure rapid growth and 
increased usefulness. 


New York—The seventeenth annual 
meeting of the New York library associa- 
tion was held at Staniford, N. Y., in the 
Catskill mountains, September 23-30, 
with an attendance of 157. There were 
64 libraries represented, 49 of which 




















were in New York state. Miss Palm- 
gren, sent to this country by the Swedish 
government to study public libraries and 
their methods in America, was the guest 
of honor, 

The first session was opened by the 
president, Walter L. Brown of Buffalo. 
After the necessary preliminary business 
was transacted, Dr S. E. Churchill, one 
of the oldest residents of the village of 
Stamford, welcomed the association and 
gave a very interesting historical account 
of the village. 

The report on library institutes stated 
that 29 round table meetings had been 
held during the year, bringing together 
467 persons, representing 213 libraries, 
showing an increase in attendance of 65 
persons and of 19 libraries as compared 
with the previous year’s record. It is 
of interest to note that the topics most 
frequently selected for discussion by the 
small libraries were, How to select books, 
chosen 18 times, and When to buy books 
and how, chosen 14 times. 

President Brown took for the theme 
of his address, The place of the library in 
elementary education. He made the fol- 
lowing points, 

There is no question now as to the 
advisability of what may be called the 
library work of the public school. 

The success of the work depends on 
the codperation of the teachers and 
its failure is largely attributable to a 
lack of interest on their part. If nor- 
mal schools will give future teachers 
some practical instruction in the use of 
books and a realization of their value, a 
great advance toward better conditions 
will have been made. In the recent 
valuable report from the department of 
education the New York system of li- 
braries shows a most gratifying array 
of statistics, but it must be remembered 
that these averages are influenced by 
the active work being done in the larger 
centers of population and do not show 
as great an increase throughout the 
state as the figures indicate. If one-half 
of the 395 public libraries in the state 
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were represented at the library meeting 
a larger attendance would result and 
state interests would receive more help. 
With the A. L. A. dealing with the 
more general questions of library pol- 
icy and library economy, the State as-° 
sociation is free to devote itself to state 
interests and particularly in the inter- 
ests of the work of the majority of its 
library people who are in the small li- 
braries of the numerous small com- 
munities. It is to this association they 
have a right to look for help, encourage- 
ment and inspiration. I think we would 
be fully justified in working for the 
greatest good of the greatest number 
within the state and in arousing a state 
of feeling and state enthusiasm to the 
end of bettering the library conditions 
in New York, 

At the second session Mr Anderson, 
state librarian of New York, was the 
first speaker. He described at length the 
various activities of the State library and 
outlined the work of the Education ex- 
tension division, a section closely affiliated 
with the State library, but wholly con- 
cerned with the library interests of the 
state outside of Albany. Part of its 
work is to supplement collections of local 
libraries and individuals by the lending 
of books, the aid given to the smaller 
libraries in selection of books for pur- 
chase and the work of the Department 
for the blind. He stated that the State 


education department proposed to ap- 
‘ point two library organizers to work the 


fiéld throughout the state, encouraging 
the establishment of new libraries and re- 
organizing old ones, etc. 

Mr Seward of Binghamton maintained 
that in supplying books to the Women’s 
clubs of his city, the State library was 
interfering with the work of the local 
library. A number of others acknowl- 
edged their indebtedness to the State 
traveling libraries, but stated that the 
libraries loaned to their communities had 
been borrowed and were circulated 
through the medium of the local library, 
thus not duplicating them as in the case 
of Binghamton. 
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Miss Donley gave an interesting ac- 
count of the growth and development of 
the work in New York city of the library 
with the schools, which has resulted in 
a close cooperation of librarians and 
teachers. This has been accomplished 
through the work of the library super- 
visor, the traveling library department 
and the school assistant, the latter being 
a branch assistant who devotes her time 
to visiting schools, attending to school 
requests and all allied work. Much good 
has been accomplished through the bul- 
letin board work, notices, circular letters, 
visiting and public addresses. 

Cedric Chivers gave a most interesting 
address on Bookbinding, He explained 
the different kinds of treatment de- 
manded by various types of books, and 
dwelt especially on the difficulties of 
modern bookbinding due largely to the 
poor quality of much of the paper used 
for books, especially for fiction and chil- 
dren’s books. Much interest was mani- 
fest in the number of practical questions 
asked by those present. 

Dr Bostwick read an enthusiastically 
received paper on Some recent books of 
an interesting type. He dealt with books 
which “are collections of facts, either 
absolutely unmixed with fiction or very 
slightly so mixed, grouped in fictitious 
relationship to give greater interest, 
thereby constituting a fraud on the pub- 
lic.” He cited a number of instances in 
illustration of this type of book and 
stated that one trouble with this latest 
form of literary fraud is that it so often 
leaves the reader, to say nothing of the 
cataloger, quite doubtful as to whether 
he has been dealing with history, biog- 
raphy or fiction. Many of the books se- 
lected as illustrations were the work of 
journalists and so raised the interesting 
question as to the moral effect of the 
modern newspaper on its staff. Among 
the books cited were, Indiscreet letters 
from Peking, As the Hague ordains, 
The letters of a Chinese official, etc. 

The session on Thursday evening 
opened with the report of the committee 
on normal schools, presented by Miss 


Plummer. The report outlined fully the 
conditions of instruction in library man- 
agement and the use of books in the 
normal schools of the state. The report 
showed that very few of the New York 
state normal schools provide definite in- 
struction in the use of libraries and none 
give technical instruction in the care and 
administration of books, The committee 
sent a letter communicating the facts of 
the case with suggestions, and a plea for 
cooperation, to the Normal principal's 
council at its annual meeting. The reply, 
though appreciative of the needs of the 
case, was one of hope for the future 
rather than of promise for present im- 
provement, 

Miss Mendenhall read a paper on 
Library instruction in normal schools. 
She extended the subject as outlined in 
the report showing the need of such in- 
struction, how this need has or rather 
has not thus far been met and what 
should constitute a normal school course. 

Dr Downing, assistant commissioner 
of education, stated that there were cer- 
tain obstacles in the way of library in- 
struction in normal schools, the first 
being the already crowded state of the 
curricula, and the second, the require- 
ment that the positions must be filled by 
licensed teachers, with library training. 
Miss Stearns, of Wisconsin, objected to 
some of his statements in regard to 
library organizers working in the cities 
and towns rather than in the country. 
She spoke at some length on the willing- 
ness of library organizers to suffer much 
personal discomfort for the cause. Miss 
Askew of New Jersey made the same 
statements in regard to their work in 
that state. An interesting discussion fol- 
lowed. 

The last session was held on Friday 
evening. The time was taken up with 
various committee reports, 

The committee on legislation reported 
changes in laws affecting libraries of 
the state. 

The revised constitution was discussed 
and adopted. 

The time and place of holding the 
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next meeting was left to the incoming 
executive board for discussion. 

The report of the nominating commit- 
tee was received and accepted. The fol- 
lowing were declared elected: President, 
Edwin H. Anderson, State library, Al- 
bany ; vice-president, Ezekiel W. Mundy, 
Public library, Syracuse; secretary, 
Josephine A. Rathbone, Pratt institute 
library, Brooklyn; treasurer, Edwin W. 
Gaillard. 

The committee on resolutions reported 
that a message be sent to Helen E. 
Haines prompted by regret that illness 
prevented her attendance at the confer- 
ence; an expression of cordial apprecia- 
tion of the efforts.of the State education 
department to further the lines of work 
suggested by the association; and an ex- 
pression of appreciation of the courte- 
sies extended during the conference. 

A lecture by De Lancy M. Ellis on 
Visual instruction, illustrated by lantern 
slides, gave many valuable suggestions 
as to the possibilities of the stereopticon 
in educational work generally and in lec- 
ture work in the public libraries in 
particular, 

Round tables were held on Tuesday 
and Thursday mornings with large at- 
tendance, 

The first, on Library work with chil- 
dren, was conducted by Miss Hunt of 
the Brooklyn public library, The chief 
topics of discussion were the Selection 
of books and The problem of books, for 
children. Miss Thompson of the Brook- 
lyn public library spoke of the recent 
criticism of the idea of selection in the 
matter of children’s libraries, calling at- 
tention to the fact that this criticism 
amounts to a criticism of the present-day 
children’s movement. She made a plea 
for the best in children’s literature for 
all children as against even the second- 
best in tone or form. Miss Underhill of 
the Utica public library pointed out tfte 
difficulties of holding and guiding the 
young people of the age of the first year 
high school, in paths of acceptable read- 
ing. The meeting was well attended and 


the discussion was lively and spon- 
taneous. 

Miss Murray, of the Springfield pub- 
lic library, presided at the second round 
table on the Physical care of books, and 
outlined her methods of dealing with: 
books which were ready for rebinding 
or too much worn to go to the binder’s, 
with practical demonstrations illustrating 
each point as she talked. She was ably 
supported by Miss Van Pelt, chief men- 
der of the New York public library, 
and Mr Evans, of the Brooklyn public 
library, while Mr Chivers answered 
freely all questions asked him and others 
present participated in the discussion, 
which called forth many helpful sugges- 
tions. 


New York City—The first regular 
meeting for the year was held October 
10, in the assembly room of the Hudson 
Park branch of the New York public 
library. It was called to order by the 
president. Thirty-one new members 
were elected, 23 being from the Queens 
Borough public library. <A. roll by li- 
braries represented was called showing 
an attendance of nearly 200 from the 
three large library systems, New York, 
Brooklyn and Queens Borough and a 
total attendance of about 300. 

The address of the afternoon was 
made by Sam Walter Foss of Somer- 
ville public library, Mass. The subject 
was Cardinal principles of a librarian’s 
work in a circulating library. Mr Foss 
treated his subject in his usually happy 
manner, drawing a vivid sketch of the 
ideal librarian who embraces all possible 
virtues, allied and opposed. A narrow 
man in the library is a curse to the 
town that hires him. It would pay to 
double his salary to get him to resign. 
In order to induce the city fathers to 
furnish adequate support to the public 
library, the librarian himself should be 
a public man, and cultivate the ac- 
quaintance of the city officials. He 
should never pester the city fathers with 
reiterated requests for more funds, but 
he should happen about at critical times 
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and look anxious. In his relations to 
his trustees, he should be ready to yield 
on minor points for the sake of carrying 
out his broader plans. The first prob- 
lem of the librarian is then to get the 
public to read the books which he has 
collected for them. This generation of 
men seems not to be intellectual. They 
are rather hard-headed practical men, 
and most of them read too many news- 
papers. Women come to the public li- 
braries much more than men, and the 
children come much more than women, 
but nobody comes enough. We cannot 
make it compulsory for people to go to 
the public library, but there is nothing 
in our public statutes that forbids us 
making it pleasant. The tendency to 
tyrannize that asserts itself in all men 
placed in authority should be kept down, 
Show men and women that you love 
them. Nearly every librarian ought to 
double the circulation of his books and 
treble the circulation of himself. 

After the address there followed a 
Round table opened by Frances Rath- 
bone and Mrs A. B. Maltby on the sub- 
ject Relations between librarian and 
staff. Miss Rathbone made the follow- 
ing points: The attitude should be that 
of mutual confidence. Librarian and 
staff should be friends. The librarian 
should make it clear that all are work- 
ing for the good of the institution. The 
librarian should study the individuality 
of the staff and fit their work to them. 
Teach them. Give each assistant a re- 
sponsibility in some line in which the as- 
sistant can take the initiative and make 
suggestions. Ask each to watch the 
work in order to improve every detail. 
Give each her chance of advancement. 
It works for the good of the library and 
encourages others. In small libraries 
there should be staff meetings in which 
every member of the staff can be pres- 
ent. Everything should be talked over 
and the general idea and opinion of the 
librarian imparted to assistants. In a 
large library, heads of departments can 
meet with the librarian ‘and assistants 


with the heads of departments in an- 
other meeting. 

Mrs Maltby said that occasionally 
even between co-workers and friends, a 
frank expression of ideas on both sides 
does not end in agreement, and spoke 
for the soldierly side of the assistant’s 
relations. The librarian would not com- 
mand, but if her judgment is clear and 
concise, the assistants will loyally follow 
it. The quality of the work and not 
personal relations is the standard for 
grading and should be distinctly under- 
stood. The assistant should be in har- 
mony with the library as a whole, with 
her librarian, her associates, her duties 
and the public. Librarians should real- 
ize that failure in one kind of work does 
not mean that the assistant is not fitted 
for other work. 


Ilinois— At the meeting of the Illinois 
federation of Women's clubs held in 
October, considerable attention was 
given to the subject of State supervision 
of library extension. A round table on 
What can the clubs do to bring it about 
in Illinois was largely attended. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs Watkins, 
president of the federation, Mrs Ever- 
ett, general vice-president, and by Mrs 
Jones of the library committee. Miss 
Ahern, president of the Illinois library 
association, was present by invitation, 
and answered many questions in rela- 
tion to the need in Illinois for a more 
direct supervision in library extension. 

At the general session on Thursday 
afternoon an address on State supervi- 
sion. of Illinois libraries was given by 
Mary Eileen Ahern, when she _ traced 
the founding and development of li- 
braries in the state, pointing out what 
was lacking to make the work perma- 
nent and the rear place occupied by the 
state in library extension work. In re- 
ferring to the fact that there seems to 
be an objection to a commission, she 
advised those who wished for supervi- 
sion to ask the authorities that the state 
library machinery already in existence 
be put into service to do the work. 
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Library Schools 
Carnegie library of Atlanta 


The students of the Library training 
school of the Carnegie library of Atlanta 
assembled on Monday, September 23, for 
a week’s preliminary practice work. The 
formal beginning of the school took place 
on Monday, September 30. There was 
an address from Mr Howard, president 
of the board of trustees of the Carnegie 
library of Atlanta, followed by a short 
talk by Mr Foreman, vice-president of 
the board, and by Miss Wallace, director 
of the library school. Miss Wallace en- 
tertained at luncheon, the faculty of the 
school, the members of the class and the 
presidents of the classes of 1906 and 
1907. 

The class contains 10 members, nine 
of whom are from Georgia and one from 
Tryon, N. C. 

Drexel institute 


The class of 1908 began work on 
October 1. There are 16 students in the 
class. The following states and coun- 
tries are  represented:. Pennsylvania, 
Colorado, Ohio, Indiana, Jamaica and 
Scotland, 

Elizabeth V. Clark, ‘oo, is engaged in 
the reorganizing of Swarthmore college 
library, 

Eliza J. Clevenger, ’04, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the 59th Street 
branch of the New York public library. 

Gertrude P. Humphrey, ’oo, has re- 
signed as librarian of the Public library, 
Lansing, Mich. Miss Humphrey’s en- 
gagement to Theodore W. Koch, libra- 
rian of the University of Michigan, is 
annottnced. 

M. Louise Hunt, class of ’00, who has 
been for the past two years on the faculty 
of the Drexel institute library school, has 
been appointed librarian of the Public 
library, Lansing, Mich., to succeed Miss 
Humphrey. 

Miriam B. Wharton, ’o2, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Library school 
to succeed Miss Hunt, 

Grace P. Baldwin, ’99, was married 
on September 25 to Israel Losey White. 


Elizabeth M. Eggert, ’05, passed the 
Civil service examination and has been 
appointed cataloger in the Public docu- 
ments office, Washington, D. C, 

New York public library 

The training class of the New York 
public library was organized October 1 
with 30 members. Of the 30 who grad- 
uated from the two classes last year all 
but ro have been appointed on the staff. 

The Washington Irving high school 
has organized a class for the library 
course which covers the last two of the 
four years’ high school work prepara- 
tory to training for library assistants. 
The course is under the direction of 
Miss Foote for the New York public 
library, and Esther Davis, B. L. S., 
New York state library school, Igot, 
has been appointed teacher. 

The class was fortunate enough to 
hear from Miss Palmgren of Stock- 
holm, Sweden, during her sojourn in 
the city, and the students were very 
much interested in her accounts of Swe- 
den’s libraries. 

Carnegie library of Pittsburgh 


The Training school for children’s li- 
brarians, Carnegie library, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., opened Monday, October 7, with 19 
juniors, 13 seniors and five special stu- 
dents in the class. These represented 
six colleges and four universities includ- 
ing Kristiania university and the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. There are six 
students from New York state, four from 
Connecticut, four from Pennsylvania, 
three from Massachusetts, two from 
Michigan and one from each of the fol- 
lowing states: Virginia, Maryland, Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Illinois, Norway and 
Denmark, 

The school was opened by an intro- 
ductory talk from Mr Hopkins, librarian 
of the Carnegie library, Pittsburgh. 
Lutie E. Steans of the traveling library 
department of the Wisconsin free library 
conimission gave five lectures during the 
first week. 
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Western Reserve university 


The library school opened its fourth 
year on Tuesday afternoon, September 
17. At the opening exercises short ad- 
dresses of welcome were given by the 
dean, W. H. Brett, and the director, Miss 
Whittlesey, followed by a social time of 
meeting the class. 

The courses of instruction for the year 
are planned on about the same basis and 
will be carried on by the same instruc- 
tors as last year, except that the course 
in bookbinding and repair will be given 
by Miss Griffin, supervisor of binding in 
the Cleveland public library in short 
periods of practice work, extending over 
several weeks and emphasizing particu- 
larly mending and rebinding. The course 
in library organization under Miss East- 
man’s supervision will be somewhat re- 
arranged and in connection with it, Miss 
Tyler, secretary of the Iowa library com- 
mission, will give us a more extended 
course of lectures than she has hitherto 
done, 

The class of 1908 numbers 19. There 
is, in addition to this number, an en- 
rollment of 30 special students who are 
working in Cleveland libraries. Among 
these are nine substitutes of the public 
library who are taking certain lectures 
required by the library as part of their 
training which promotes them to the 
grade of “assistant.” Of the regular 
class 17 are from Ohio, one from Penn- 
svlvania and one student from Smyrna, 
Turkey. 


Wincna technical institute 


The Winona technical institute Li- 
brary school has entered upon its third 
year with an enrollment of 14; I1 are 
from Indiana, 2 from Ohio and 1 from 
New York. 

Arthur E. Bostwick, president A. L. 
A., addressed the class on the morning 
of October 17, Thursday afternoon and 
evening, October 17, and Friday morn- 
ing and afternoon, October 18, the LA 
brary school faculty and students will 
attend the meeting of the Indiana 


library association at the State house. 
Mertca HoaGLanp, Director. 
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A rather unique plan of adding to the 
finances of the Library school in the 
Winona technical institute, Indianapolis, 
has been put in practice by that institu- 
tion, Strips of cloth, gray, blue and 
yellow, one yard in length and of width 
sufficient for the purpose, have been 
sewed together in sections large enough 
to hold coins of different sizes. Sections 
in the gray strip are large enough to 
hold a dime, in the blue to hold a nickel 
and in the yellow to hold a cent. These 
have been distributed by committees to 
those in Indianapolis who might be in- 
terested, with the request that they be 
filled and returned to the school treas- 
urer. The result should attest the in- 
terest of the residents in the school. 





What a Children’s Librarian Should 
Know 

A children’s librarian has need of 
many and varied pieces of information. 
In answer to the question, What do you 
have to know to be a children’s libra- 
rian? one of the most successful of the 
craft gives the following answer as giv- 
ing an idea of what is required in a 
children’s librarian: 


The demand for children’s librarians ex- 
ceeds the supply, but no one should think of 
taking the course who has no knowledge of 
all kinds of children. The following questions 
will give an idea of what is required of a 
children’s librarian: 

Have you ever had any experience in library 
work or teaching? 

Have you had much to do with children in 
the last five years, either in your own family, 
or as teacher or club worker? Have you ever 
known intimately any children not of Ameri- 
can families, especially East Side Jews and 
Italians ? 

Sometimes children ask for stories in French 
and German. Translate the following titles 
into the names by which they are known in 
English: 

(a) Rothkappchen. 

Der Ko6nigssohn der sich vor nichts fiirchtet. 

Finaiuglein, Zweidiuglein und Dreiauglein. 

Schneeweissch6n und Rosenroth. 

Aschenbrédel. 

Dornréschen. 

Die Gansemagd. 

(b) La belle aux cheveux d’ 
chaperon rouge. 

Cendrillon, ou le pantoufle de vair. 


or Le petit 
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La belle au beis dormant. 

Le maitre Chat ou Le Chat botte. 

Le petit Poucet. 

A boy came the other day to ask the name 
of what he called a butterfly. How should you 
explain to him the difference between a butter- 
fly and a moth and what books do you think 
would help him in finding the name? 

Today a boy came for material on the nega- 
tive side of the debate, Resolved, That the 
peace conference at The Hague is no more 
value to civilization than the greatest generals 
who have ever lived. The lives of what zgen- 
erals should you give him? 

Write the story of one of -your favorite 
poems, just as you would tell it to a child. 

Mention the three cities in Europe that you 
would’ like best to see, and a famous gallery, 
building, picture or statue in each, also some 
historic event, and famous characters con- 
nected with them. 

What characters in books did you think 
when you were a child you should like to have 
for friends? 

Mention six of your favorite pictures which 
have stories connected with them that interest 
children. 

In what books are the Cheshire cat, Giant 
despair, Ariel, The ugly duckling, Mrs. Be- 
donebyasyoudid. 

What books should you give a child who 
wished to read about the’ people and places 
in the following lines: 

Charlemagne’s camp 

Where the Paladins rally 

And the Diamond valley 

And the Wonderful lamp 

And all the Wonders 

Of Ganges and Nile 

And Haroun’s rambles 

And Crusoe’s isle. 

Have you read many children’s books lately? 
Write the names of five books that you would 
recommend : 

(a) To a girl of 12. 

(b) Toa boy of the same age. 

(c) Toa child just beginning to read. 

What magazines and newspapers should you 
recommend to a boy with scientific tastes? 


Library Hints 


A number of fine paintings by leading 
American artists were recently on exhibi- 
tion in the Art room in the Public library, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. These pictures 
were brought to the city by the Art club, 
in order that they might choose a picture 
to be presented to the library. They 

- selected Shadowy bank by Charles 
Francis Brown. The Public library art 
association chose from the selection 
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Gathering storm by Ben Foster and pre- 
sented it to the library. 
The Public library recently invited the 


“club women of the city to an afternoon 


at the library at which club and library 
matters were discussed. As a result each 
club will devote one day to the study of 
the library and papers will be prepared 
by the members on the following: 

1) How to find books on the library 
shelves. 

2) How to find magazine articles. 

3) How the picture collection can be 
used in the home. 

4) The reference books for the year’s 
study. 

5) Our children’s reading. 

These meetings will be held at the 
library and a general inspection of the 
library will be a part of the program. 


The Newark library has recently pre- 
pared for distribution brief lists of 
books on American wars. The lists in- 
clude the following books: 

Old Virginia and her neighbors, John Fiske. 

The refugees, Conan Doyle. 

To have and to hold, Mary Johiston. 

The last of the Mohicans, J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

George Washington, Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Cardigan, Robert W. Chambers. 

In the valley, Harold Frederic. 

The seats of the mighty, Gilbert Parker. 

Montcalm and Wolfe, Francis Parkman. 

The critical period of American history, 
John Fiske. 

The crossing, Winston Churchill. 

Recollections and letters of General Robert 
E. Lee. 

The little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, John 
Fox) ft: 

Red rock, Thomas Nelson Page. 

The crisis, Winston Churchill. 

In the lists brief descriptive notes ac- 


company the books’ titles. 


Time is saved by the proper use of 
guide cards, by which any entry can be 
quickly found by running the eye down 
rows of guides to the required entry. 
A card list that is not properly guided 
is doing only half it can do if this most 
essential part of its composition is not 
attended to efficiently, 
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News from the Field 
East 


Julia C. Knowlton, New York ’06, has 
resigned her position as assistant in the 
Milton (Mass.) public library to become 
assistant in the Syracuse (N. Y.) uni- 
versity library and instructor in the de- 
partment of library economy. 


The annual report of the Gorham 
(Me.) public library shows a total cir- 
culation of 6895 books and 140 current 
magazines. The library has been opened 
to the public 104 afternoons and 99 
evenings during the past year and the 
total registration was 162. 


Andrew Carnegie, who not long since 
donated $150,000 tothe city of Spring- 
field, Mass., for a new library, has sup- 
plemented this munificent gift with 
another of $50,000 to be used exclu- 
sively in the establishment of branch li- 
braries throughout that city. 


Mrs Mary E. Bill, for 25 years libra- 
rian of the Public library, Waltham, 
Mass., has resigned her position, The 
directors of the Public library presented 
Mrs Bill an engraved testimonial in ap- 
preciation of her long years of efficient 
service. Mrs Bill will remove to Cali- 
fornia for an indefinite stay. : 


The Massachusetts library club has 
issued a List of photograph dealers, 
compiled by Ethelred Abbot. The list 
has an index by countries and contains 
descriptive notes on collections of photo- 
graphs in some Massachusetts libraries 
and museums. The list may be had 
from the Brookline library. Single 
copies, 15 cents. 

Central Atlantic 

J. I. Wyer jr, New York state li- 
brary, has been appointed vice-director 
of the Newell library school, New York 
city. ‘ 

Irma M. Spencer, New York ’07, and 
William Hall Alexander, class of 1906, 


were married September 14, 1907, at 
Utica, N. Y. 





Claribel R. Barnett, New York ’95, 
has been promoted to succeed Josephine 
A. Clark as librarian of the United States 
Department of agriculture. 


Mary L. Jones, New York ’g2, has 
been appointed acting librarian at Bryn 
Mawr college during the temporary ab- 
sence of the librarian, Isadore G, Mudge. 


M. Alice Matthews, Illinois ’03, has 
resigned her position as librarian of the 
University of South Dakota, to become 
assistant librarian in the George Wash- 
ington university library, Washington, 
D4.. 


Helen Rex Keller, New York ’or, has 
been appointed assistant librarian and in- 
structor in the library school, Drexel in- 
stitute. Miss Keller goes to her new 
position from the library of Colgate 
university, 

Edith H. John, children’s librarian of 
the Greenpoint (N. Y.) public library, 
resigned her position to take charge of 
the State normal school library at Mil- 
lersville, Pa., September 1. This is the 
library made famous in the story of 
Tillie, the Mennonite maid. 


May Childs Nerney, B. L. S., New 
York state library school, class of 1905, 
has been appointed head of the order 
section of the New York state library to 
succeed Nathaniel L. Goodrich. Since 
January, 1906, Miss Nerney has acted as 
assistant in the office of the director. 


Rena Reese of Galion, Ohio, recently 
instructor in the Winona technical insti- 
tute library school, Indianapolis, is en- 
gaged in cataloging the private library of 
the Hon. Irving G. Vann of Syracuse, 
N. Y. The library consists of about 7000 
v., including many choice editions of the 
classics and some rare books. 


In a recent bulletin sent out by the 
State education department,*N. Y., it is 
stated that there are 395 public libraries 
in the state under the care of the regents. 
Of the 950 villages outside the cities, 228 
have free public libraries and 249 free 
school libraries, There are 34 little 
towns of less than 300 inhabitants that 
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have free libraries and 482 of over that 
population that are unprovided for, 


The eighteenth annual report of the 
Public library of Passaic, N. J., records 
20,524 v. on the shelves with a circula- 
tion of 145,181. The books in foreign 
languages have been used on an average 
of 16 times for each volume. The social 
and educational clubs using the rooms 
provided for them at the Reid memorial 
library, have proved the greatest success. 
The crowded condition of the main li- 
brary still demands that something be 
done for the increased service that the 
library is maintaining. The city appro- 
priation for maintenance is $5873. Of 
this $3158 is expended for salaries and 
$1459 for books and periodicals. 


Two large rooms in the Carnegie 
technical schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
been turned over to the Carnegie tech- 
nical branch of the Carnegie library. 
Over 5000 books have been placed on 
the shelves during the last week and 
more will be added from time to time. 
Messenger service twice a day between 
the main building and the branch, facil- 
itates the lending of books both techni- 
cal and otherwise. 

The annual report of the District pub- 
lic library of Washington, D. C., shows 
a total home circulation of 481,463 v. 
Of this number 404,777 v. were sent 
from the central library, 15,339 from 
seven deposit stations and 317 v. from 
two high schools. During the past year 
13,064 books were added to the library, 
making a total of 92,937 v. on the 
shelves, The past year showed a marked 
increase in the use of books and mag- 
azines devoted to engineering and tech- 
nology generally. The teachers refer- 
ence library has been removed to the 
main building where its 20 current 
pedagogical periodicals have been much 
used by the teachers and others. Nu- 
merous organizations have held their 
meetings in the library building. <A 
series of popular exhibitions of histori- 
cal, geographical and art pictures were 
n.ade possible by the installation early 


in the year, of five large glazed exhi- 
bition cases in the second floor lobby. 
Central 


Nannie W. Jayne has been made 
librarian at Alexandria, Ind. 


Lydia Kindsley, Wis. ‘07, has been 


appointed assistant librarian of the State 
normal school library, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Kate E. Dinsmoor, B. L. S., New 
York ’o07, has been appointed cataloger at 
the Library of Purdue university, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Andrew Carnegie has donated $25,000 
for a library at the Northwestern col- 
lege of the Evangelical association at 
Naperville, IIl. 

Ethel McCullough, for some time li- 
brarian of the Public library, Elwood, 
Ind., Has been elected to a similar posi- 
tion at Superior, Wis. 


Rosalie Mumford, classifier in the 
Public library, Louisville, Ky., has re- 
signed her position to accept a similar 
one in tle University of Michigan li- 
brary. 

The new Public library at Medina, O., 
was opened and formally dedicated, Sep- 
tember 29. The library was the gift of 
the late Franklin Sylvester and _ cost 
$12,000. 


3essie Hartley has been appointed to 
succeed Nellie Gish as assistant libra- 
rian at the Public library of Pekin, III. 
Miss Gish has gone to California with 
her parents. 


Josephine Morton has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Owatonna 
(Minn.) public library on account of ill 
health. Her resignation went into 
effect November 1. 

Orpha M. Peters, New York ’03, has 
resigned her position as librarian of the 
Public library at Alexandria, Ind., to 
succeed Ethel F. McCollough at the EI- 
wood, Ind., public library. 

Elizabeth Robinson, formerly in the 
children’s department of the Lincoln 
city library, Lincoln, Neb., has resigned 
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her position to take a place in the Pub- 
lic library of Sioux City, Iowa. 


The Manistee (Mich.) public library 
has been given, by the city council on its 
annual income of $3500, an additional 
amount of $1000. Mrs W. R. Thorsen 
has also given the library $1000. 


The Traveling libraries commission of 
Missouri has adopted rules for handling 
traveling art galleries. Pictures of fa- 
mous paintings and statues will be sent 
out the same as the traveling libraries. 


Elizabeth Wales, librarian of the Car- 
negie library, Jefferson City, Mo., has re- 
signed her position to accept the secre- 
taryship of the State library commission, 
Alice Gladden, the assistant librarian, 
will take charge as acting librarian until 
further decision of the board. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Evanston, Ill., records a total cir- 
culation of 195,005 v., with 40,548 books 
on the shelves. During the year 2246 
books were added to the library. Of the 
109,666 books loaned, 85,776 were loaned 
to adults and 23,890 to children. Great 
need is felt for the new children’s room. 
Mary B. Lindsay is the librarian. 


The thirteenth annual report of the li- 
brary of the University of Illinois, shows 
a total of 94,946 v. on the shelves and a 
list of 1224 periodicals regularly received. 
The library building, which was erected 
IO years ago, is now found too small to 
accommodate those who desire to use 
the reading and reference rooms. For 
this reason longer hours are kept in the 
library. 


Mrs Kate A. Henderson, librarian of 
the Public library, Joliet, Ill., and who 
has been absent from her work since last 
June on account of serious illness, is 
back at the library. 

Mable K. Davison, assistant librarian, 
resigned her position in August to marry 
John R. Lotz, Seattle, Wash. Bella C. 
Hopper has taken Miss Davison’s place. 


The Missouri state library commission 
organized by electing Purd B. Wright, 
librarian of Public library, St. Joseph, 


Mo., president. Other members of thie 
commission are: Dr J. P. Green, Liberty, 
Mo.; Pres. Jesse of the state university ; 
H, A. Gass, superintendent of public in- 
struction, and Mrs. A. J. Thompson, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo, 


John D. Rockefeller has notified the 
board of trustees at the University of 
Chicago that he wished to show his ap- 
preciation of the late Dr William R. 
Harper by a donation of $600,000 to the 
fund for the memorial library. The only 
proviso attached to the gift is that by 
April 1, 1908, the university shall raise 
$200,000 for the library. The collectors 
now have a fund of $110,000. The un- 
versity has already collected a library of 
460,000 v. 


The annual report of the Cleveland 

(Ohio) public library shows the circula- 
tion for home use to be 1,550,914 with 
291,882 v. on the shelves. Card holders 
number 82,328 and the number of people 
who visited the library during the year 
was 1,028,200. Of the books issued for 
home use, 41 per cent were for the use 
of children. The work of the branches 
and sub-branches shows a large increase 
during the year. The report is illustrated 
with both exterior and interior views and 
floor plans of the Cleveland public li- 
braries, some 18 in number. It is pro- 
vided with a table of contents and index, 
map of the city, and also an index of the 
more important subjects in previous re- 
ports, , 
The State university of Iowa library 
has received a gift of 3000 v. as a be- 
quest of the late Mrs Ranney of Iowa 
City. Mrs Ranney also left the Univer- 
sity property valued at $75,000, and the 
interest on a part of this will be used to 
add to her library. The library is left 
as a memorial to her husband, Dr M. W. 
Ranney, at one time connected with the 
university, 

The most striking work in the library 
is the set of Sloane’s Napoleon, which 
was specially bound and extra illustrated 
by Ernst Hertzberg of the Monastery 
Bindery, Chicago. This set is accompa- 
nied by the gold medal which was 
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awarded it at the binding exhibit at the 
St Louis exposition. The library also 
contains a set of Steven’s facsimiles of 
manuscripts in European archives relat- 
ing to America, and a rare edition of 
Shakespeare, beautifully bound in an au- 
tumn leaf binding. There are also sets 
of all the standard authors—English and 
American, as well as translations of the 
modern European and classical authors— 
all in most beautiful and expensive bind- 
ings, which were for the most part spe- 
cially done for Mrs Ranney. The first 
English edition of Uncle Tom’s cabin, 
with the Cruikshank illustrations and 
several other first editions are among the 
books, 
West 


Katherine Gold has accepted the po- 
sition of librarian at the Heart free 
library, Lead, S. D. 


The citizens of Greeley, Colo., have se- 
cured by pledges, $16,000 for a public 
library and ground has been broken for 
the new building. 


Alice D. McKee, New York ’o5, has 
resigned the librarianship of the Be- 
atrice (Neb.) public library to become 
assistant in the Ohio state library. 


Asa Don Dickinson, librarian of the 
Leavenworth (Kan.) public library, has 
been appointed state library organizer 
for the state of Kansas. He will also 
retain his present position. 


Zania K. Miller, for several years con- 
nected with the Wisconsin library com- 
mission, has resigned her position to be- 
come secretary of the North Dakota 
commission recently appointed, 


The graduating class of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) high school presented a copy 
of the Victory of Samothrace to the 
school, The present quarters of the 
school are so crowded that they have 
placed the statue in the rotunda of the 
library until a new building is erected. 


The annual report of the City library, 
Lincoln, Neb., shows that 2932 v. were 
added during the year, making a total 
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of 21,321 v. in the library, and 30,618 v. 
were circulated, of which 43,834 were 
children’s books. By an amendment 
to the city charter, the council may 
hereafter levy $9700 for the support of 
the library instead of $7700 as formerty. 


South 


Hortense Horne of the Library school, 
Carnegie library of Atlanta, 1907, was 
married on October 16 to Albert Adams. 


E. F. Buchanan, a former citizen of 
Norcross, Ga., has given $2500 to the 
town for a public library. The citizens 
expect to increase this sum to about 
$5000. 


Mrs Amelia Gayle Gorgas, long-time 
librarian of the University of Alabama, 
has been granted a retiring allowance 
from the Carnegie foundation for the 
advancement of teaching, To fill the 
vacancy thus caused, M. Alice Matthews 
has been appointed. Miss Matthews 
leaves the University of South Dakota 
to take this new work. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Chattanooga, Tenn., shows that 
during the year, 830 books were given 
to the library and 2603 were «led by 
purchase, making the total number of 
books on the shelves, 13,818; number of 
card holders was 5993. The annual 
circulation in the children’s department 
was 23,331 v., being fully one-third of 
the entire circulation of the library. 


The Carnegie library at Bessemer, 
Ala., was formally opened September 12. 
The exercises were held in the library 
building. The principal addresses of the 
evening were made by Dr J. H. Phillips, 
superintendent of the public schools of 
Birmingham ( Ala.) and Rev. Mr Adams 
who delivered the keys to Mayor Walter 
L. Rush. Mayor Rush pledged himself 
and the administration to do everything 
in their power for the support and main- 
tenance of the library. After the 
speeches an informal reception was held. 

This library is the eleventh Carnegie 
library to be built in Alabama. It cost 
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about $10,000. Lena Mingea is the li- 
brarian. 


Frances Nimmo Greene has been ap- 
pointed by Dr Thomas M. Owen, direc- 
tor, as clerk in charge of the newly or- 
ganized division of library extension of 
the Alabama department of archives and 
history, Montgomery. The work of the 
new division will be similar to that un- 
dertaken by State library commissions 
elsewhere. Miss Greene has for some 
time been an enthusiastic worker in the 
library field. She is a practical teacher, 
and resigned as principal of the Capitol 
Hill school, Montgomery, to enter upon 
her new work. She is the author of 
King Arthur and his court, and joint 
author with Dolly W. Kirk of With 
spurs of gold. 


The annual report of the Public li- 
brary, Louisville, Ky., shows a total cir- 
culation of 387,912 v. of which 259,936 
are classed as adult books and 127,976 
as juvenile and about 35 per cent of 
these go out through the branch libraries 
and stations. About 12 per cent of the 
estimated population, or 27,840, are reg- 
istered as card holders of which 8903 
are white and 1437 colored juvenile read- 
ers. The total circulation of the children’s 
department was 128,360 V.,.°OF -24; Per 
cent of the entire circulation; 1187 pic- 
tures were circulated and 208 class rooms 
were visited by the children’s librarian. 
During the vear 23,504 new books and 
12,026 of the Polytechnic books were 
cataloged and 38,639 cards were added 
to the public catalogs. The reference li- 
brarian has given 12 informal talks be- 
fore high schools and clubs on subjects 
connected with the library and reading. 


Pacific Coast 
The corner-stone of the new Carnegie 
library building, South Pasadena, Cal., 
was laid September 30. 


Edith Margaret Coulter, New York 
’o7, has been appointed head cataloger 
in the Public library, Berkeley, Cal. 

The of the Bernardino 


report San 


(Cal.) public library records a circula- 
tion of 52,404 books with 9324 books on 
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the shelves, and 5201 card holders. The 
income of the library was $5338; of this 
$1693 was spent for salaries and $1033 
for books. 


The Fine arts department of the Seat- 
tle (Wash.) public library has begun 
the circulation of pictures among the pa- 
trons of the institution. The depart- 
ment now possesses about 1000 good 
etchings and engravings and about 3000 
unmounted pictures. The pictures cir- 
culate on the same system as the books 
of the library. Extra cards will be issued 
to the holders. Six or more copies of 
pictures may be taken at one time and 
held two weeks with the privilege of re- 
newal. 

Canada 


Mr Leavitt, superintendent of libraries, 
Canada, states that the number of travel- 
ing libraries has been increased from 
10 to 100, This is owing to the enlarged 
grant made for this purpose by the 
Legislature during the last session. 

Each library is divided into two 
classes: (1) permanent, which remain 
unchanged and (2) the shelf libraries 
which are changed from time to time to 
meet the needs of the particular locality 
to which they are sent. Previous to the 
present year, these traveling libraries 
were only loaned to lumber camps in the 
province, but they are now being sup- 
plied to small village libraries as well as 
to camps. . 

The Carnegie library of Ottawa is 
the fortunate recipient of several gifts 
this year, including a complete set of 
the Dictionary of national biography, in 
three-quarters morocco; a_ set. of 
Thwaites’ Jesuit relations, and a set of 
Appleton’s annual cyclopedia, from the 
estate of the late Hon. A. G. Blair; a 
collection of about 2000 Canadian 
pamphlets from John Lowe of Ottawa, 
and 600 v. of standard literature from 
Sir James Grant. The Carnegie library 
has been also presented with James 
Archer’s splendid painting Peter the 
Hermit preaching. The artist consid- 
ered this picture his best piece of work. 
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OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 











T IS a well-known fact that we have a larger 
and more comprehensive stock of Miscella- 
neous Books, Scientific and Technical Books: 
and School and College Text Books than any 
other house in the country. This comprehen- 
sive stock and our very extensive experience, 
enable us to render valuable aid to libraries and 
librarians. 
An unusually prompt and intelligent service 


is given to 


LIBRARY ORDERS 





Our annotated MONTHLY BULLETIN OF 
NEW BOOKS will be sent on request if not 
already received by your library. 

Write for our new LIBRARY CATALOGUE 
OF 3,500 VOLUMES. 











LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
A.C. McCLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
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The sun of success never sets on the field of the ‘‘-Pamphlet Binder’ 


GAYLORD’S PAMPHLET BINDER 


T is a method of binding, holding 
and preserving pamphlets, maga~ 
zines, reports and catalogues as shown 
in illustration. All that is necessary 
is to moisten the gummed surface, in- 
sert the pamphlet or magazine and 
press it a moment to insure adhesion. 


That this ‘‘Pamphlet Binder’’ is a 
success is demonstrated by the 
great number of re-orders which 
follow each shipment. 


READ THE ROLL OF HONOR 




















University of California, at Berkeley................. 1700 Binders 
Canisius College, at Buffalo, N. Y.............. ...... 500 - 
Case Library, Cleveland, O................... 6. 62. 65. 700 oa 
New Hampshire State Library, at Concord......... 15,100 Zh 
Public Library, Council Bluffs, lowa.................. 300 A 
lowa Library Commission, Des Moines... .......... 400 
Public Library, Fitchburg, Mass....... ............... 500 ne 
Public Library, Grand Rapids, Mich................... 400 re 
Hampton Normal Institute, Hampton, Va........ ... ga sid 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H................... 500 os 
Public Library, lowa City, lowa............. ......... 525 af 
City Library, Lincoln, Neb................ .........-4- 600 ‘ai 
Public Library, New Bedford, Mass...... ............ 560 ns 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.... .............. 800 ee 
Jewish Theological Seminary, New York ......... 1825 ss 
Carnegie Library, Ottawa, Canada.................... 200 si 
Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.......... .... 2820 a 
Brown University, Providence, R. l................ ... 600 og 
Public Library, Riverside, Cal......................... 900 a 
Public Library, St. Joseph, Mo............ ............ 425 Re 
Public Library, San Francisco......................... 425 as 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.......... .. 1250 " 








SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 


GAYLORD BROS.., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


PUBLISHING BOARD 


FOREIGN BOOK LISTS 








No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


I. 


Io. 


SELECTED LIST OF GERMAN BOOKS 


Compiled by Miss Emma Cottiker, with English annotations, 
to aid in choosing book for German readers. Names of im- 
porters are given. Books recommended for first purchase 
are indicated. Price - - - - = = 2 = = 


SELECTED LIST OF HUNGARIAN BOOKS 

Compiled by Miss J. M. Campbell, of the Passaic Public Library, 
with the codperation of Dr. Michael Singer, editor of the 
‘“Immigrant,’”’ of New York, and members of the Passaic 
Magyar Casino. Price - - - - = = = = = 


New Library Tracts 


TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


Compiled by the A. L. A. Committee on Library Train ng, 
Mary W. Plummer, chairman. Intended to answer the many 
questions regarding library training—why needed, kinds of 
training, where to get information, etc. Price mh 


MATERIAL FOR A PUBLIC LIBRARY CAMPAIGN 


Compiled by Chalmers Hadley, Secretary of the Indiana Pub- 
lic Library Commission, to aid communities wishing to secure 
a public library. It tells how to arouse public interest and 


50c 


5c 


shows why a library is important for the welfare of a town. Price, 5¢ 


A. L. A. BOOKLIST 
Published from September to June. Price, $1.00; Single numbers, 15¢ 


An annotated list of the best of the current books suitable 
for small libraries, and forms a supplement to the A. L. A. 
catalog. The D.C. & E. C. class marks are given, with suggested 
subject headings and Library of Congress numbers. 





A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


34 Newbury Street - . BOSTON, MASS. 
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WHY “PAGANS”? 





by Christians means an idolatrous or godless man—a heathen. A 

heathen means a heather-man, bushman or savage! Now consider the 
absurdity of appiying this term pagan to the old Greek philosophers, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, three of the greatest minds in the history of religion, ethics, 
and philosophy. These men were not rustics or barbarians and not godless, but 
eminently ‘ ey, and i: com genome the highest urban culture. In their works 
will be found the most exalted conceptions of God, the Soul, and a life of virtue. 
In the words of Socrates, 500 years before the New Testament was written, will 
be found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the immortal soul and its future 
states of probation, reward, and punishment than can be found in any part of 
the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found a perfect statement of the 
Golden Rule, 400 B. C., and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that — by our greatest modern evo- . 
lutionist, Herbert Spencer. To get a true idea of “pagan” teachings and cor- 
rect popes misconceptions, read Vol. I of Evolution of Ethics by The Brooklyn 
Ethical Association, entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 pages, 21 
illustrations, including many portraits of the philosophers and a Life of rates 


Price, $2.00 at all booksellers 


TT’? term “pagan” literally means villager, rustic or barbarian, and as used 





CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers 
Main Office: 271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BRANCHES CHICAGO AND LONDON 








THE UNITED STATES CATALOG 
SUPPLEMENT 1902, '03. °04. ’05 


A catalog covering in ONE ALPHABET the books issued during the years 1902-1905 
and u large number of books indexed in the United States Catalog but included here to 
show changes in prices and publishers since that catalog was issued. No other similar 
catalog has ever attempted a revision of its own work, but the value of this feature is 
indicated by the fact that the record of these changes adds 300 pages to the work. The 
total contents of this volume equals the United States Catalog. 


Claims for Superiority of this Volume are Based on 
the Following Facts: 

(1) Larger number of volumes indexed. Works not included in 
other trade catalogs, many of these published by authors, 
printers, societies and regarding which information is diffi- 
cult and expensive to secure. 

(2) Complete entry under author’s name. This entry is a tran- 
script of the title page of the volume indexed. 

(3) Library of Congress Card Catalog Numbers for the four years. 

(4) As many subject entries as the contents of a book makes 
necessary, and adequate cross references. 


The classification of books has been thoroughly revised and much time spent in sub- 
dividing subject lists, particularly such subjects as Botany, Chemistry, Education, 
Countries and Languages, to facilitate reference. 


Price, Bouad ia Half Morocco (Thumb /ndex, Express Prepaid), $15.00 








‘The H. W. Wilson Company 


MINNEAPOLIS : - - NEW YORK 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 
153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK CITY 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


include 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural History 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly. magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sen€’free on request 




















Bargains in Books for Library Orders 
LIBRARIES 


A Musical Bargain F2™evs com- for Foreign Books filled at lowest 


posers and 


their music. 16 volumes. Published at $35.00. 
Our Price $13.50 rates. Of German Books we keep 
“The most complete and syspeees i walk the musical 
books-that have yet been publisued.”’— Music. P ° ~s 
(Circular furnished on application) the largest stock in America. Send 
H Works of Honore de 
A Balzac Bargain jaiinc,”” translated for our quotations and catalogues. 


by Catherine Prescott Wormeley. Atheneum 
edition. Published at $40.00, Our Price $17.50. 
THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY a 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. E. Steiger & Co. 25 ark Place, New York 























BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker ook Stores in Philadelphia and New York do a combined book busi almost double 
that of any other concern in the trade. 

This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of r inders of editi that the Wanamaker organiza- 
tion is constantly securing. It is why LIBRARIES can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 
editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 

ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. - All inquiries given careful and expert attention. , 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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20 REASONS 


Why You Should Purchase 


THE NO. 12 MODEL HAMMOND. 





THE NO. 12 HAMMOND 


(1) Visible Writing; (2) pabenneeree Type; (3) Lightest Touch; 
(4) Least Key Depression; (5) Perfect and Permanent Alignment; 
(6) Write in Colors; (7) Least Noise; (8) Manifolding Capacity; (9) 
Uniform Impression; (10) Best Mimeograph Work; (11) Any Width 
of Paper Used; (12) Greatest Writing Lire; (13) Simplicity of Con- 
struction; (14) Greatest Durability; (15) Mechanical Perfection; (16) 
Back Space Attachment; (17) Portability; (18) Least Cost for Re- 
pairs; (19) Perfect Escapement; (20) Beauty of Finish. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 


- FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Goth to noth Streets and East River, - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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What We are Doing for Librarians 


We now have the most efficient department 
for the handling of Library orders 


1. The largest miscellaneous stock in the center of the 
largest book market in the country. 

2. Greatly increased facilities for the importation of Eng- 
lish publications. 

3. Competent bookmen to price lists and collect books. 

_All of this means prompt and complete shipments and right 
prices. 
Send for our (A) Library Cata:ogue, (B) Ciearance Catologue, 
(C) Monthly Bulletin 


The Baker & Taylor Co.,  Bookseiters 


33-37 E. Seventeenth St., New York 



















DON’T READ AT RANDOM 


This is better than not reading at all. But there is a still better way 


PUT SYSTEM INTO YOUR READING 


Take the Chautauqua plan for the use of spare moments. Four comparatively easy 
but most helpful books, all relating to one principal subject for the year. Four years 
to complete the course, if you should continue so long, and you probably would. An 
illustrated monthly called 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 


THE MAGAZINE OF SYSTEM IN READING 


A booklet of helps and hints for home study. Membership in a great brotherhood of 
those who aim at self culture and help to others. 


THE SMALL INVESTMENT OF $5.00 


covers the cost for a year. Send for circular [describing the {course for,j1907-1908. 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 


Department P. CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


A LIERARY IN ONE BOOK. 
Besides an accurate, practical, and schol- 
arly vocabulary of English,enlarged with ]}. 
25,000 NEW WORDS, the International 
contains a History of the English Lan- 
guage, Guide to Pronunciation, Diction- 
ary of Fiction, New Gazetteer of the 
World, New Biographical Dictionary,Vo- 
cabulary of Scripture Names, Greek an: 
Latin Names, and English Christian 
Names, Foreign Quotations, Abbrevia- ||. 
tions, Metric System, Flags, Seals, Etc. }}. 

2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. = + ober 

SHOULD YOU NOT OWN SUCH A BOOK? ES — 

WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. ed R 0 UTE 
rate 








ianao ; 


Largest of ourabridgments, Regularand Thin Pa-}}. ‘ 
per Editions. 1116 Pages and 1400 Illustrations. ; é or 


Write for ‘‘ The Story of a Book ’—Free, ot Ee 
G. & C. MERRIAM GO., Springfield, Mass. 




















Publications of Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Library Primer $1.00 
John Cotton Dana 


This is a brief statement of the principles underlying library organization, 
administration and economy. Indispensable for those beginning library work. 


Notes on Bookbinding for Libraries $ .75 
John Cotton Dana 


“The committee cordially commends Notes on bookbinding for libraries to all 
librarians. We believe if its advice is followed the library bookbinding of the 
country will be enormously improved.”—A. L. A. committee on bookbinding. 


Cataloging $ .25 
Esther Crawford 


A manual intended for the untrained cataloger, and full of helpful suggestions 
for the small public library. The sample cards given are the best that are published. 


These may be ordered from any of the 31 offices of 


Library Bureau 








